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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Change  of  Price 

QWING  to  the  increased  cost  of  paper  and  all 
that  goes  to  enter  into  the  making  of  our 
publication,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  the  price 
of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 

On  October  ist,  igo8 ,  the  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  will  be  $1.50  a  year.  Single 
copies  is  Cents .  Foreign  subscriptions 
$2.00  per  annum .  *  *  *  *  * 

Subscriptions  sent  before  October  ist,  will  be 
entered  for  any  period  at  the  old  price. 

In  making  this  change  we  invite  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  extent  of  suggesting 
how  the  magazine  may  be  improved  to  make  it 
most  helpful,  interesting,  and  instructive. 
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FIRELIGHT  EFFECTS. 

BY  H.  ESSENHIGH  CORKE. 

Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


I  RELIGHT  Portraiture 
has  always  appealed 
strongly  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  photographers,  and 
yet  comparatively  few 
examples  of  this  special  branch  of  por¬ 
traiture  are  seen,  either  in  the  home,  in 
the  profession,  or  upon  the  exhibition 
wall. 

Probably  there  are  two  chief  reasons 
for  this,  the  difficulty  of  producing  satis¬ 
factory  results  being  the  first  reason,  and 
the  thought  that  such  effects  to  be  pleas¬ 
ing  should  not  be  rendered  in  mono¬ 
chrome  being  the  second. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  two  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  which  should  attract  the 
enthusiastic  photographer  to  this  branch 
of  the  art. 

Firstly,  such  portraits  will  at  once  ap¬ 
peal  to  one’s  sentimental  sense  and 
secondly,  successful  results  will  at  once 
place  one’s  work  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  ordinary  portraiture. 

Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
Firelight  Portraits,  every  photographer 
well  knows  that  the  actual  light  from  a 
glowing  fire,  although  appearing  to  be 
intense,  is  quite  incapable  of  being  rend¬ 
ered  by  photography,  or  rather  that  the 


light  from  one,  is  insufficientto illuminate 
a  figure  sitting  close  to  it,  owing  to  the 
color  of  the  light,  the  photographic  plate 
being  principally  sensitive  to  the  violet 
rays  and  almost  unaffected  by  orange 
and  yellow.  For  this  reason  many  in¬ 
genious  methods  of  employing  artificial 
light,  such  as  magnesium  or  some  other 
form  of  flash  powder  having  a  high 
actinic  power,  have  been  devised.  All 
these  methods,  however,  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  care  in  the  placing 
and  manipulation  of  the  flash  powder, 
and  in  making  special  arrangements  that 
the  flash  itself  is  kept  out  of  the 
range  of  the  lens. 

While,  however,  all  these  mechanical 
details  can  be  overcome  by  trial  ex¬ 
posures,  yet  the  actual  effects  of  lighting 
can  never  be  carefully  studied  owing  to 
the  suddenness  of  the  flash  and  there¬ 
fore  in  most  cases  some  point  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  which  might  have 
been  altered,  could  one  have  seen  it  be¬ 
forehand,  obtrudes  upon  the  eye  and  pos¬ 
sibly  spoils  the  composition  or  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  other  reason,  the 
glowing  embers  in  the  grate  have  al¬ 
ways  exercised  some  strange  fascination 
for  the  artistic  temperament,  and  indeed 
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appealed  to  the  sentimentality  of  our 
natures,  and  many  of  the  happiest  mom¬ 
ents  of  one's  life  have  been  spent  by  the 
fireside  in  the  company  of  one's  friends. 

The  city  man,  at  his  office  all  day,  just 
as  the  laborer  in  the  fields,  returns  home 
after  the  day’s  toil  to  the  peaceful  quiet¬ 
ness  of  his  own  fireside,  and  there 
watches  maybe  the  little  children  who 
are  preparing  for  their  daily  journey  to 
the  “Land  of  Nod,’  their  little  faces 
lighted  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  glow¬ 
ing  coals. 

What  is  more  likely  to  delight  him 
than  to  possess,  or,  if  he  is  a  camera 
man,  to  portray  them  in  the  way  and 
with  the  effect  he  so  often  sees? 

In  the  case  of  our  adult  friends,  per¬ 
haps  far  away,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 


our  last  recollections  of  them  was  a  final 
chat  by  our  fireside,  where  amid  the  to¬ 
bacco  smoke  and  beside  the  glowing  em¬ 
bers,  our  last  fairwells  were  made. 
Therefore  our  most  vivid  remembrance 
of  them  will  at  once  recall  the  firelight 
glow. 

Being  interested  in  this  branch  of 
photography  and  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  results  obtained  with  flashlight,  I 
have  worked  out  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  required  effect,  with  perfect  equality 
every  time  and  by  using  no  artificial 
light  whatever. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  actual  effect 
of  lighting  from  a  fire  reveals  .that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
tense  and  concentrated  light  produced 
from  a  point  below  the  sitter. 
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To  be  certain  of  obtaining  the  exact 
effect  we  want  each  time,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  source  of  light  must  be  con¬ 
stant,  to  allow  of  alterations  and  modi¬ 
fications  being  made  until  the  effect 
pleases  us. 

This  fact  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  ordinary  portraiture  and  various 
methods  are  employed  to  control  the 
light. 

All  that  is  necessary  then  to  give  a 
firelight  effect  is  to  lower  the  source  of 
lighting,  and  as  when  daylight  is  that 
source,  this  course  is  impractical,  we 
must  take  the  only  alternative  and  raise 
the  sitter  to  a  position  above  the  light. 

This  result  can  be  obtained  in  any 
ordinary  room  by  the  following  simple 
method,  which  will  be  more  clearly  un¬ 


derstood  by  reference  to  my  diagram. 

The  window  (W)  should  be  entirely 
covered  up  with  cloth  or  thick  brown 
paper  leaving  only  a  patch  about  one 
foot  square  at  the  bottom,  clear  (C). 

Should  there  be  more  than  one  win¬ 
dow  in  the  room,  all  the  others  must 
be  entirely  covered  up  to  prevent  false 
cross  lights. 

The  sitter  is  then  posed  upon  a  plat¬ 
form  (P)  which  is  placed  close  up  to 
the  window. 

A  large  kitchen  table  answers  this  pur¬ 
pose  well. 

The  background  (B)  should  be  dark 
and  the  sitter  placed  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  window  in  order  to  secure 
the  maximum  amount  of  concentration 
of  the  light  upon  the  figure. 
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As  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  fireplace  in  the  picture  a 
fender  is  now  laid  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  sitter  and  this  will  at  once 
give  the  key  note  to  the  motif  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

These  few  simple  arrangements  being 
made,  a  careful  study  of  the  effect  may 
be  made  by  viewing  the  subject  upon  the 
focusing  screen  and  should  it  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  we  can  alter  the  effect  by  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  the  size  of  our 
window  opening  or  by  moving  the  sit¬ 
ter  backwards  or  forwards  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  light. 

It  will  occur  to  most  readers  that  the 
area  of  light  being  so  small,  a  long  ex¬ 
posure  will  be  necessary,  but  as  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  a  hard  nega¬ 
tive,  this  is  not  so.  In  fact  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  from  what  is  us¬ 
ually  a  grave  fault  in  portrait  work,  that 
is,  under-exposure. 

Working  at  about  \l/2  feet  from  i 
square  foot  of  dull  light,  upon  a  portrait 
such  as  any  of  my  illustrations  the  expos¬ 
ure  was  about  \l/2  to  2  seconds  with 
Extra  Rapid  Plates  and  my  lens  working 
at  about  f5.6. 


In  development  the  usual  method  of 
developing  for  the  shadows  is  reversed 
and  we  must  aim  at  a  clean  hard  negative 
with  the  whites  not  choked  up  at  all, 
and  for  this  reason  hydroquinone  is  not 
suitable ;  but  metol,  rodinal,  or  the  good 
old  pyro-soda,  are  excellent. 

Prints  may  be  made  in  any  process, 
but  as  a  much  more  realistic  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  an  orange  colored 
paper  the  carbon  process  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  and  the  final  transfer  be  made 
upon  a  colored  support. 

If  the  carbon  process  's  not  used  then 
ordinary  black  and  white  prints,  or 
P.O.P.'s  may  be  stained  to  the  desired 
color  by  a  solution  of  a  suitable  trans¬ 
parent  dye. 

There  is  a  peculiar  joy  that  the  camera 
user  will  experience  in  making  these  sub¬ 
jects  and  with  such  simple  methods  as 
these  no  doubt  many  will  try  their  hand. 

It  is  to  hoped  that  the  illustrations  will 
carry  my  point  but  I  know  it  is  a  severe 
trial  for  the  blockmakers. 

As  the  author  feared  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  justice  to  the  original  photographs 
in  these  reproductions.  They  serve  admirably 
nevertheless  to  illustrate  the  charming  fire¬ 
light  effects  that  may  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  this  ingenious  method. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Eugene  V,  B  re  iu  ;ter 

(First  Prize  September  Competition.) 

THE,  MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 


N  order  to  do  full  justice 
to  all  competitors,  it  is 
evident  that  we  will  have 
to  classify  our  competi¬ 
tions;  that  is  to  have 
but  one  subject  or  classification  for  each 
month.  Where  the  competition  is  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare 
the  merits,  say,  between  a  portrait  and  a 
landscape,  or  a  landscape  with  figures 
and  a  still  life  or  purely  decorative  study. 
The  classified  competition  has,  however, 
this  disadvantage — lack  of  entries  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  them  interesting,  and 
worth  the  awarding  of  prizes.  Take  for 
instance,  the  classification  of  still  life. 


that  would  mean  probably  about  a  dozen 
prints  and  even  a  portion  of  them  would 
fail  to  come  within  the  classification.  A 
landscape  or  marine  competition  would 
bring  out  more  entries  and  a  portrait 
competition  would  also  probably  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  At  all  events,  we  will  try  and 
arrange  a  series  of  classified  competi¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  year  that  will  not 
only  be  successful  and  interesting,  but  of 
good  educational  value  as  well. 

Every  month  we  receive  letters  com¬ 
plaining  that  we  do  not  criticise  certain 
prints  sent  in  for  that  purpose.  We  re¬ 
gret  very  much  that  we  cannot  do  this, 
but  if  we  did,  it  would  take  more  space 
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DECORA  TIDE  LA  N DSC A  RE.  Ernest  P.  Scab  rook. 

(Second  Prize  September  Competition.) 


than  the  entire  magazine  affords.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  inaugurate  a 
print  criticism  department  and  criticise 
prints  by  mail,  charging  a  nominal  fee 
for  a  certain  number  of  prints.  This 
of  course  could  be  done,  but  we  doubt 
very  much  if  many  of  you  would  be 
willing  to  pay  even  the  small  fee  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  for  the  critic's  time  and 
stationery — at  all  events,  we  would  wel¬ 
come  suggestions  pertinent  to  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Advertising  Contest  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company — have 
you  made  any  prints  for  entry  in  this 


competition?  The  prizes  are  surely  well 
worth  the  effort,  and  everywhere  can  be 
found  prize  winning  material.  If  you 
are  not  familiar  with  the  terms  of  this 
competition,  look  it  up  in  the  February 
issue  of  this  magazine,  or  write  the  East¬ 
man  Company  for  particulars. 

1  he  hirst  Prize  in  this  competition 
goes  to  Eugene  V.  Brewster  for  the  land¬ 
scape  study  entitled  "The  Mountain 
harm.’  This  picture  is  an  enlargement 
on  Royal  Bromide  from  a  4  by  5  Kodak 
film  ami  fully  demonstrates  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  small  and  ever  ready  Kodak 
for  serious  pictorial  work.  Working  in 
this  manner  you  may  make  your  origdna] 
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STL/Di’  OF  A  HEA  D.  Mrs.  Elena.  Kirkland. 

(Honorable  Mention  September  Competition.) 


small  negative  as  sharp  as  yon  like  and 
produce  any  amount  of  diffusion  and 
softness  when  making  your  enlargement. 
The  data  supplied  with  this  entry  are 
as  follows:  Negative  made  on  4  bv  5 
Kodak  film,  3  p.  m.  ;  October,  bright 
sun;  Goerz  8j4  inch  lens,  stop  8,  1/25 
second  exposure,  enlarged  to  8  by  10  on 
Royal  Bromide  through  bolting-cloth. 

The  Second  Award  goes  to  Ernest 
P.  Seabrock  for  his  entry  entitled 
“Decorative  Landscape.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  study  yet  decidedly  ef¬ 
fective  and  pleasing.  We  regret  that 
the  reproduction  does  not  show  suffici¬ 
ent  tonality  in  the  sky  and  water,  as  it 
leaves  us  open  to  the  criticism  of  award¬ 


ing  a  prize  to  a  print  with  a  “bald-head¬ 
ed”  sky,  but  the  original  justifies  the 
award.  Data  furnished,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Made  in  July,  5  p.  m.;  bright 
cloudy  sky,  p2  second  exposure,  Goerz 
lens,  stop  f8,  Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate. 
Artura  Iris  paper. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Elena  Kirkland  for  her 
very  effective  portrait  entitled  “Study 
of  a  Head.”  This  is  a  fine  example  of 
good  clear  portraiture  and  demonstrates 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  an  ordinary 
room  when  you  know  how.  We  have  no 
criticism  to  make  as  to  improvement, 
posing,  lighting,  exposure,  and  spacing, 
all  excellent,  and  the  photographer  has 
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A  GKA  CEFUL  POISE.  F.  E.  Bronson. 

(Honorable  Mention  September  Competition.) 


also  had  the  good  judgment  to  leave  in 
the  strong  character  lines  in  the  face — a 
good  example  of  when  to  leave  the  re¬ 
touching  pencil  alone.  Data ;  made  in  an 
ordinary  room,  north  exposure ;  exposure 
three  seconds,  back  combination,  Dall- 
mever  Stigmatic  lens,  full  aperture.  Im¬ 
perial  plate,  printed  on  Autotype  car¬ 
bon,  single  transfer  on  canvas  grained 
support. 

The  Second  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  F.  E.  Bronson  for  his  child 
study,  “A  Graceful  Poise.”  A  good 
demonstration  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  not  posing  child  subjects.  The 
surrounding  are  all  perfectly  natural, 
and  do  not  obtrude  themselves  to  the 


disadvantage  of  the  subject — a  good 
point  to  remember.  The  lighting  has 
been  well  handled,  for  outdoor  work. 
It  would  have  been  better,  however,  to 
have  sunned  down  the  lower  part  of  the 
dress  and  left  sleeve  of  the  child  a  trifle 
in  printing  to  secure  detail  and  better 
harmonv  with  the  face.  Data ;  negative 
made  on  4  by  5  Orthonon  plate,  1/75 
second  exposure,  f5.6,  bright  sun.  En¬ 
larged  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Regarding  print  criticisms,  we  quote 
here  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  readers.  “My  print  was  examined 
by  a  prominent  instructor  in  painting 
and  pronounced  correct  in  composition, 
and  it  puzzles  me  a  little  to  know  why 
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you  did  not  criticise  it.’’  The  fact  that 
it  was  correct  in  composition  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  just  the  reason  why  we  did 
not  criticise  it,  as  we  always  select  prints 
that  are  faulty  in  composition  for  criti¬ 
cism  in  order  to  educate  our  readers  in 
what  not  to  do.  This  same  gentleman 
sends  us  a  print  for  this  month’s  com¬ 
petition  folded  in  the  middle.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  good,  but  the  print  was  ab¬ 
solutely  ruined  by  the  nice  large  crack 
extending  its  full  length. 

We  find  ourselves  a  bit  unfortunate  re¬ 
garding  prints  for  criticism.  We  had 


several  for  this  purpose,  and  upon  look¬ 
ing  up  the  correspondence  accompany¬ 
ing  them,  we  find  that  none  of  the  send¬ 
ers  have  accorded  us  permission  to  criti¬ 
cise,  and  those  who  have  afforded  us 
permission,  have  sent  in  prints  that  do 
net  possess  defects  sufficiently  marked 
to  warrant  our  reproducing  them  for  the 
purpose. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  on  this  criti¬ 
cism  question.  If  you  think  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  personal  criticism  as  outlined 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  would  be 
of  value,  we  are  at  your  service. 


FOR  TRA  IT  S TUB  J '. 


Guido  Key. 
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ADVANCED  GETTING  RESULTS. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 


PART  II. 


ROBABLY  in  no  one  de¬ 
partment  of  photographic 
work  is  more  damage 
done  to  feelings,  to  art,  to 
plates  and  material,  and 
to  religion  as  possessed  by  the  operator, 
than  in  home  portraiture. 

Just  why  this  should  be  so  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see, — after  you  have  found 
out  the  simple  secrets  pertaining  to  this 
work.  Nevertheless,  the  amateur  who 
brings  his  knowledge  of  outdoor  condi¬ 
tions,  and  that  knowledge  only,  to  bear 
upon  indoor  work,  is  as  surely  bound 
for  the  Town  of  Failure  as  if  upon  an 
express  train  headed  that  way. 

Outdoor  and  indoor  work  differ  amaz¬ 
ingly  in  many  ways.  The  fundamentals 
of  this  difference,  however,  are  but  two 
part.  One,  the  wide  difference  in  the 
intensity  and  character  of  the  light — two, 
the  difference  in  the  direction,  or  angle 
of  the  lighting.  Bound  up  with  these 
comes  the  differences  in  contrast,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  shadows,  and  finally,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  subjects.  For  whereas  out¬ 
doors,  as  a  general  rule,  a  person  or 
persons  are  but  part  of  a  landscape,  and 
photographically  on  the  same  plane 
with  a  cow,  dog,  rose  bush,  or  barn,  in¬ 
doors  they  form  the  principal  subject 
for  photographs,  and  must  be  treated  as 
the  main  part  of  the  picture  and  not  as 
an  adjunct  thereto. 

There  have  been  papers  written  and  to 
spare  about  methods  pf  controlling  the 
light  indoors,  for  portraiture.  Screens, 
light  controllers,  blinds  "Inch  roll  at  the 
bottom,  cheese  cloth,  reflectors,  all  have 
their  advocates,  singly,  in  combination 
or  altogether.  One  man  makes  it  ap¬ 


pear  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good 
indcor  portrait  to  exactly  simulate 
studio  conditions.  Another  contends  that 
nothing  is  wanted  but  a  model,  a  window 
and  a  bit  of  sheeting.  And  the  year- 
old  photographer  has  little  reason  to 
wonder,  if,  in  following  so  many  guides, 
he  loses  the  way. 

So  I  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
an  added  mystery  with  my  own  particu¬ 
lar  methods.  Indeed,  I  have  no  “own 
particular  methods,”  using  first  one  and 
then  the  other  as  the  fancy  takes  me  or  I 
think  it  essential.  What  I  do  want  to 
do  is  to  lay  down  two  or  three  princi¬ 
ples.  It  makes  little  difference  how  you 
solve  a  problem,  so  you  solve  it.  Given 
a  sum  in  proportion,  and  in  school,  we 
have  to  say  x  is  to  y  as  a  is  to  b 
and  work  it  out,  but  the  accomplished 
mathematician  will  have  the  sum  done 
by  a  short  cut  while  you  are  setting  it 
down. 

Now  laying  aside  artificial  conditions, 
the  satisfaction  of  which  means  the  high¬ 
est  high  light  upon  some  certain  part  of 
the  face,  the  catch  light  showing  in  one 
or  both  eyes  in  a  certain  way,  the 
shadows  arranged  to  fulfil  a  certain  pre¬ 
determined  composition,  etc.,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  to  consider  in  indoor  por¬ 
trait  of  any  but  symbolical  or  fantastic 
character,  is  the  obtaining  of  a  likeness. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  trans¬ 
ferring  to  our  print  a  balance  between 
light  and  shade  which  shall  convey  to 
us  a  sense  of  relative  tone  and  color, 
such  as  our  subject  looks  to  us  in  per¬ 
son. 

We  have  to  consider  that  our  mental 
image  of  any  person  is  not  made  up  of 
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one  view  of  him  or  her  in  one  position 
under  one  lighting,  but  of  him  or  her 
in  many  positions  and  under  all  possible 
light  conditions.  Thu?,  if  your  subject 
sits  'beneath  a  strongly  lighted  window 
reading  a  book,  and  you  look  at  her,  you 
see,  mentally,  all  the  detail  in  her  face 
you  are  accustomed  to  see,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  strong  light  may 
cast  so  strong  a  shadow  that  the  shadow¬ 
ed  face  is  really,  in  this  position,  detail¬ 
less.  But  the  camera  will  take  the  one 
position,  light  and  tone  scale,  only,  and 
you  will  not  have  much  assistance  from 
your  mental  image  in  looking  at  the 
resulting  photograph.  Consequently,  if 
you  wish  to  make  your  indoor  portraits 
natural,  you  must  endeavor  to  so  arrange 
the  light  that  the  result  will  in  no  way 
offend  that  mental  image — that  is,  that 
it  will  not  put  a  dense  and  solid  mass 
of  black  for  a  shadow  where  you  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  see,  mentally  or  physically, 
flesh,  dress,  or  detail. 

Out  doors,  as  a  general  proposition, 
light  comes  from  nearly  180  degrees  of 
sky,  with  a  central  illumination  of  direct 
light  from  the  sun.  Indoors  it  comes 
from  a  few  degrees  only,  from  a  window 
and  with  no  direct  illumination — that  is, 
it  is  all  diffused  light,  reflected  through 
the  window  by  outdoor  objects  and  is 
not  direct  sunlight.  Light  from  180  de¬ 
grees  angle  of  sky  lightens  the  details 
of  all  shadows  cast  by  the  sun,  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  correct  exposure  will 
usually  secure  both  high  lights  and 
shadow  detail.  But  the  contrast  indoors 
is  frequently  so  much  greater,  between 
high  light  and  shadow,  that  some  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  to  equalize  them, 
or  produce  one  of  those  soot  and  white¬ 
wash  portraits  that  are  the  despair  of 
the  sitter  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
maker. 

There  are  several  ways  to  do  this.  The 
first  is  to  reduce  the  contrast  in  the  re¬ 


flecting  surfaces,  the  next  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  light  on  the  shadow  side, 
and  another,  local  manipulation  of  nega¬ 
tive  and  print— a  poor  way  at  best  unless 
the  others  have  been  tried  first. 

Reducing  the  contrast  in  the  reflect¬ 
ing  surfaces  is  simple.  It  means  the 
absence  of  such  combinations  as  a  white 
dress  with  a  red  shawl — a  blue  dress  with 
a  black  background — a  dark  brunette 
with  a  sheet  behind  her,  etc.,  etc. 

The  closer  the  various  tones  of  your 
picture  lie  together,  the  less  the  contrast 
between  highest  high  lights  and  deepest 
shadow,  the  less  need  the  light  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  equalize  illumination. 

Increasing  the  intensity  of  the  light 
on  the  shadow  side  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  several  means.  You  can  use  a  re¬ 
flector — a  sheet  over  a  chair  is  just  as 
effective  as  the  most  elaborately  made 
device  although  more  trouble  to  arrange. 
You  can  decrease  the  light  on  the  light 
side.  Decreasing  the  light,  be  it  under¬ 
stood,  is  decreasing  the  amount  and  not 
the  area, — thus,  one,  two,  or  more  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cheese  cloth  over  a  window,  de¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  light,  just  as  put 
ting  a  ray  screen  over  a  lens  decreases 
the  amount  of  light  which  passes  through 
it,  while  pulling  a  bottom  curtain  up,  or 
a  top  curtain  down,  decreases  the  area 
of  light  without  decreasing  its  intensity, 
just  as  inserting  a  stop  in  a  lens  decreases 
the  area  of  the  illuminating  cone  without 
decreasing  the  intensity  of  the  light 
which  does  enter. 

It  is  thus  that  so  many  instructors  ad¬ 
vise  the  thousand  and  one  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  light, — cheese  cloth,  screens, 
roller  blinds  with  holes,  portable  con¬ 
trollers,  tissue  paper  and  so  on  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  But  the  point  really  is,  not 
what  method  you  use,  but  that  you  use 
some  right  method.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  home  portraitists  of  this  coun¬ 
try  satisfies  all  his  conditions  with  a  bolt 
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of  cheese  cloth  and  a  pillow  case.  The 
obtaining  of  results  lies  not  in  elaborate 
apparatus,  but  in  using  the  light  after 
the  apparatus  has  arranged  it. 

No  pen  wielded  by  mortal  can  tell  you 
when  the  contrast  of  light  as  you  see  it 
on  the  face  and  figure,  will  g'ive  you  the 
natural  result  you  seek  on  paper.  Only 
experience  can  do  that,  and  the  only  right 
way  to  get  that  experience  is  to  take  a  sub¬ 
ject,  make  a  guess  at  the  right  light, 
make  a  negative,  note  what  is  wrong, 
make  another,  and  another,  and  another 
until  you  have  found  the  formula  which 
applies  to  that  particular  set  of  circum¬ 
stances.  What  a  pen  can  tell  you,  how¬ 
ever,  is  this.  If  the  exposure  is  right 
for  the  high  lights,  with  what  you  know 
to  be  normal  development  for  the  plates, 
and  the  shadow  is  too  deep,  the  remedy 
lies  in  a  screen,  which  will  reflect  1  ight 
into  the  shadow.  If  the  shadow  is  too 
deep  and  the  high  light  too  strong,  with 
normal  development,  then  the  remedy 
lies  first  in  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
light.  This  latter  is  almost  always  the 
fault  of  amateur  first  efifcrts  in  portrai¬ 
ture,  and  with  th  eexception  of  special 
instances,  it  is  usually  a  gcod  plan  to 
commence  operations  by  slightly  subdu¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  a  window  light,  with 
a  sheet  or  cheese  cloth  tacked  across  the 
window. 

The  greater  the  contrasts  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  the  longer  the  exposure  must  be  to 
get  them,  in  a  given  light.  By  the  same 
token,  the  greater  the  contrasts,  the  less 
contrasty  the  lighting  should  be,  which 
again  lengthens  the  exposure.  The  con¬ 
trary  applies  also — the  less  the  contrasts 
in  a  subject  the  shorter  the  exposure 
may  be  and  a  flat  toned  subject  can 
stand,  if  necessary,  a  stronger  light  than 
a  steep-toned  subject. 

Hence,  any  picture  which  must,  from 
its  nature,  be  extremely  short  in  ex¬ 
posure — babies,  nervous  people,  or  very 


old  people  who  cannot  keep  still,  should 
be  light  in  tone  and  small  in  contrast. 
Light  in  tone,  be  it  noted,  does  not  at 
all  necessarily  mean  white  in  dress.  A 
baby  can  be  in  blue  rompers,  against  a 
light  background,  and  be  a  flat  toned 
subject,  while  a  dark  haired  girl  in  a 
white  dress,  against  a  red  background 
would  be  contrasty  in  extreme.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  various  colors  to  the 
eye  which  make  the  tones  of  a  photo¬ 
graph,  but  their  relative  contrast  to  the 
sensitive  plate.  Thus,  a  cream  dress 
with  yellow  ribbons  affords  little  con¬ 
trast  to  the  eye,  and  much  to  the  cam¬ 
era,  a  black  dress,  with  red  ribbons,  af¬ 
fords  much  contrast  to  the  eye  and  little 
to  the  camera. 

The  question  of  the  necessary  stop, 
and  distance  of  subject  from  background 
to  throw  the  latter  out  of  focus  is  often 
asked.  Why,  no  one  knows,  since  trial 
will  establish  it  instantly.  But  what  is 
not  well  understood  is  the  question  of 
depth  of  focus.  Of  course,  every  one 
knows,  that,  the  F  value  of  stops  being 
equal,  the  shorter  focus  lens  has  more 
depth  than  the  longer  focus  lens,  but 
what  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  under¬ 
stood  is  that,  size  of  images  being  equal, 
and  stops  being  equal,  the  longer  focus 
lens  has  the  greater  immediate  depth. 

Thus  a  six  inch  lens  at  f6,  six  feet 
from  a  head,  has  less  depth  of  focus  on 
that  head  than  a  twelve  inch  lens  at  f6  at 
twelve  feet,  in  which  case  the  heads 
would  be  the  same  size.  With  both 
lenses  at  6  feet  distance  from  the  head, 
the  advantage  in  depth  would  be  with 
the  6  inch  lens.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  proportion  which  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  immediate,  planes  bears  to 
the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  objejct. 
Thus,  if  the  background  is  one  foot  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  when  the  leiA  is  six  feet 
from  the  head,  the  distance  separating 
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the  two  planes,  head  and  background,  is 
one-sixth  of  the  distance  of  head  to  lens 
while  the  twelve  inch  lens,  twelve  feet 
away,  and  giving  the  same  sized  image, 
has  only  one-twelfth  of  the  distance  it 
is  from  the  head  to  “penetrate”  to  give 
depth. 

Therefore,  for  a  lens  of  any  focus, 
which  is  to  be  used  to  make  an  image  of 
a  certain  size,  the  background  should  be 
further  from  the  head  to  be  out  of  focus 
than  with  any  lens  of  shorter  focus,  used 
to  give  an  image  of  the  same  size,  rela¬ 
tive  openings  being  the  same. 

Generally  speaking,  the  largest  stop 
of  the  lens  will  give  the  softest  results, 
but  softness,  at  the  expense  of  definition 
of  head  planes,  is  undesirable.  A  well 
focused  nose,  a  dimly  focused  coil  of 
hair,  and  a  splotch  for  an  ear  are  not 
nearly  so  life-like  as  a  negative  which 
has  fairly  equal  definition  throughout 
these  planes.  And  that  if  the  entire 
negative  is  too  sharp  for  an  artistic  por¬ 


trait,  it  is  easy  enough  to  destroy  the 
sharpness  in  the  printing. 

Modern  portrait  lenses  have  a  diffus¬ 
ing  attachment  whereby  the  separation 
of  lenses  introduces  an  optical  aberra¬ 
tion  which  cuts  down  this  sharpness 
without  altering  the  necessary  depth  of 
focus. 

Finally, — and  left  to  the  last  to  gain 
impressiveness,  if  possible, — give  the 
longest  possible  exposure  on  contrasty 
subjects,  and  develop  short, — to  flatten 
undue  contrasts,  more  particularly  if  the 
contrasts  include  white  drapery  in  which 
much  detail  is  wanted.  But  do  not  at- 
ternp  to  do  the  work  of  scale  adjustment, 
with  this  method,  which  should  have 
been  done  in  the  light.  Attempts  to  get 
in  the  result  what  was  not  before  the 
camera  are  foredoomed  to  failure — art 
in  portraiture  lies  in  getting  the  light¬ 
ing  and  the  subject  right  before  ex¬ 
posure,  not  after.  Any  man  who  can 
read  can  learn  to  make  photographs.  It 
requires  much  mere  to  make  a  portrait. 


PROFITABLE,  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  BERNARD  C.  ROLOFF. 


HERE  is  in  all  probability 
no  one  better  qualified 
than  a  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher  to  tell  how  to  make 
the  mostof  photography— 
financially — not  that  every'  newspaper 
photographer  grows  independently  rich 
on  account  of  his  knowledge,  but  because 
in  his  regular  work  he  secures  numer¬ 
ous  opportunities  which  ordinarily  do 
not  go  to  the  amateur  and  his  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  vast  field  of  photographic 
demand  usually  passed  over  by  the  strug¬ 
gling  amateur.  One  reason  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  his  “nerve,”  not  usually  ordinary 
inborn  “nerve,”  but  rather  the  “nerve” 


which  he  has  gradually  cultivated  and 
acquired  or  which  an  energetic  city 
editor  of  the  usual  “must  have  it”  type 
has  helped  to  create. 

One  of  the  first  methods  of  making 
money  by  means  of  the  camera  which 
occurs  to  the  writer  is  the  opportunity 
he  has  to  sell  pictures  which  are  ordinari¬ 
ly  taken  for  his  paper,  to  people  who 
are  or  who  may  become  interested  in 
them.  While  these  pictures  are  not  the 
ones  amateurs  usually  go  after,  they 
offer  the  very  best  opportunities  to  make 
money.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
amateur  should  net  secure  pictures  of  the 
same  events  which  prove  of  news  value 
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to  the  papers,  or  pictures  which  are  made 
to  illustrate  “feature”  stories  and  of  out 
of  them  make  a  little  money. 

Modus-operandi — He  may  gain  his  in¬ 
formation  regarding  pictures  which 
might  prove  of  general  interest  through 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  local  items  in 
the  newspapers  in  his  home  city.  It  is 
by  such  means  that  the  “feature”  writer 
usually  gets  his  information  or  “inspira¬ 
tion,”  and  “what  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander.  For  instance, 
you  read  in  your  morning  paper  that  a 
huge  chimney  at  some  plant  which  is  to 
be  razed,  is  to  be  demolished  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  the  next  day.  You  arrive  there 
in  time  to  size  up  the  situation,  ascertain 
in  what  direction  the  chimney  is  to  fall, 
and  set  up  your  camera.  The  picture 
taken,  you  rush  it  out,  and  if  no  other 
photographers  were  present  you  can  feel 
assured  that  you  will  get  a  dollar  or  two 
from  one  of  the  local  papers  for  a  print. 
It  is  seldom  that  each  paper  in  the  city 
has  a  photographic  representative  on 
the  spot,  so  you  certainly  can  sell  it 
somewhere.  Be  this  the  case  or  not, 
take  four  or  five  prints  at  once  to  the  con¬ 
tractor  who  did  the  razing — he  may  buy 
half  a  dozen,  at  least  he  will  buy  one. 
Some  of  the  workmen  will  also  take 
some  while  the  firm  or  person  for  whom 
the  work  is  being  done,  can  also  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  a  few.  If  done  by  order 
of  the  city  “building  inspector”  or  other 
municipal  official,  he  may  be  persuaded 
to  buy  a  number  of  pictures. 

From  three  to  a  dozen  prints  can  thus 
be  readily  disposed  of  at  your  own  figures. 
Here  is  a  tip,  however.  Don't  sell  your 
five  by  seven  prints  for  less  than  35  cents 
each  and  get  half  a  dollar  or  more  if  you 
can.  The  contractor  or  owner  may  be 
persuaded  to  buy  8  by  10  or  even  11  by 
14  enlargements  at  one  and  two  dollars 
each. 

Here  is  another  opportunity.  Ascer¬ 


tain  in  some  way,  the  directory  is  the 
best,  what  publishers  there  are  in  your 
city,  and  visit  each  one  who  publishes 
any  sort  of  periodical  at  all.  Talk  to 
them  as  you  would  to  a  busy  city  editor — 
quick  to  the  point,  and  use  as  few  words 
as  possible.  Convey  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  possible  doubt  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  your  ability  (if  you  can  back 
it  up,  if  not,  don’t  try  to  sell  pictures)  — 
be  energetic,  and  do  not  hesitate.  “Queer 
instructions”  you  say.  Well,  perhaps  so, 
but  worth  money  to  you.  If  you  create 
an  impression  of  uncertainty  in  either 
speech  or  action  it  is  hopeless.  These 
people  cannot  be  trifled  with.  However, 
you  cannot  always  hold  to  one  price  with 
them  as  much  as  you  would  like  to  be 
“fair.”  One  man  may  be  willing  and 
able  to  pay  you  one  dollar  or  one-fifty 
for  each  print  you  make  for  him,  but 
the  next  will  neither  be  willing  nor  able 
to  do  so  and  you  may  find  you  can  only- 
get  fifty  cents.  Take  orders  from  both. 
You  cannot  lose  if  you  have  sand  enough 
to  try  to  sell  your  work  to  everyone 
whom  you  can  possibly  think  of  who 
may  be  interested. 

Another  instance.  Suppose  that  you 
have  agreed  upon  a  price  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  trade  journal,  a  building 
monthly  we  will  say.  He  gives  you  the 
addresses  of  half  a  dozen  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  of  which  he  wants 
pictures.  Ascertain  if  you  can  what  their 
position  is  before  you  go  out  so  that  you 
can  plan  to  get  the  pictures  when  the 
light  is  best.  You  will  probably  have 
two  weeks  in  which  to  get  these  pictures 
if  the  periodical  is  a  monthly.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  going  out  some 
three  or  four  miles  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
building  in  the  morning  when  it  lies  in 
such  a  position  that  the  light  is  not  suit¬ 
able.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  carfare. 
Do  not  fail  to  ascertain  what  particular 
features  of  the  building  should  be  “play- 
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ed  up."  You  will  probably  feel  like  mak¬ 
ing  perspective  views  of  every  one  but 
your  employer  may  be  looking  for  a 
feature  which  will  not  permit  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  doorway  is  unusually  artistic, 
or  it  may  be  the  fact  that  the  building  is 
constructed  entirely  or  in  part  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete,  building  blocks,  or 
other  material,  and  it  is  this  feature 
which  the  magazine  wants  shown. 

Always  ascertain  from  the  occupants 
before  you  take  the  picture  whether  by 
any  possibility  they  may  want  a  copy. 
Do  this  so  that  you  can  follow  some  of 
their  whims  if  possible  in  the  taking. 
The  proprietor  or  occupant  may  wish 
to  appear  in  the  picture.  In  doing  this  it 
is  well  to  state  that  you  are  taking  the 
picture  officially  for  your  journal,  it  car¬ 
ries  weight  and  many  take  a  picture 
under  those  circumstances,  more  readily 
than  they  would  from  itinerant  “view” 
men  who  bother  them  from  day  to  day. 
The  contractor  who  built  the  building 
will  want  a  copy  if  there  is  anything 
unusual  about  it, — so  may  the  architect. 
The  workmen  may  also  take  copies  if 
approached  rightly  and  if  they  are 
brought  into  the  view.  Of  course  this 
can  only  be  done  when  the  building  is  in 
the  course  of  construction. 

Another  opportunity  presents  itself — 
this  often  never  enters  the  amateur’s 
mind.  A  noted  man  is  to  visit  the  city. 
A  complicated  programme  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for — he  is  to  be  feted  and  feasted 
by  numerous  clubs  and  societies  and  en¬ 
tertained  in  many  ways  by  the  munici¬ 
pality.  A  little  fortune  may  lie  in  this 
opportunity!  See  the  papers,  some  one 
of  them  may  want  an  official  photograph¬ 
er,  if  so  you  can  easily  get  entree  almost 
anywhere  with  their  credentials,  and  take 
pictures  for  your  paper  and  for  private 
parties,  and  on  “suspicion”  as  well.  If 
this  don’t  work  see  the  Mayor.  Tell 
him  you  wish  to  photograph  the  visitor 


and  the  doings  during  his  stay,  on  your 
own  account,  or  will  do  it  officially  for 
him  just  as  he  pleases.  You  can  get  his 
aid  in  securing  poses  and  opportunities. 
Visit  the  reception  committee.  Per¬ 
mission  and  aid  is  usually  easily  secured 
from  them.  The  clubs  and  societies  are 
next  to  be  visited  and  many  may  appoint 
you  official  photographer.  Ifthey  do,  they 
will  secure  the  best  possible  positions 
and  poses  for  you  at  their  own  quarters. 
Get  your  orders  and  you  will  find  that 
it  will  keep  you  going  all  day  long. 
Whatever  orders  you  may  get  before¬ 
hand,  be  well  provided  with  plates  and 
take  pictures  right  and  left  “on  sus¬ 
picion,”  that  is,  just  because  you  think 
they  might  sell.  Many  of  these  will  sell 
to  people  attending  the  affairs. 

Ascertain  the  names  of  all  persons  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pictures  you  take  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  it  may  mean  an  order  from  each 
one.  Many  will  come  to  you  for  your 
card,  but  get  their  names  and  addresses 
— don’t  wait  for  them  to  come  to  you. 
Later  a  visit  to  all  the  people  you  have 
names  of  and  any  others  you  may  think 
want  pictures,  will  result  in  hundreds  of 
orders  if  good  samples  are  shown.  Sug¬ 
gest  to  the  societies  that  besides  taking 
copies  of  the  pictures,  that  they  have 
lantern  slides  made,  and  make  enough 
different  views  about  the  place,  to  pro¬ 
vide  one  or  two  dozen  lantern  slides 
which  will  make  an  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment  later  on. 

The  writer  knows  men  who  energeti¬ 
cally  got  after  such  things,  to  make  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  out  of  these  events. 

The  recent  visit  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
to  the  writer’s  home  city  netted  him  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  dollars,  which  if  he  had 
foreseen  all  the  possibilities  of  the  thing, 
he  could  easily  have  doubled  this  sum. 

Dispatch  is  a  necessary  adjunct  in 
such  affairs.  Do  not  delay  finishing  a 
set  of  samples  and  turn  out  orders  before 
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the  matter  has  passed  the  “nine  days 
wonder”  stage. 

If  your  visitor  is  noted  for  anything 
in  particular,  (and  he  must  be  of  course, 
in  order  to  be  “noted”  at  all)  send  copies 
of  the  pictures  you  take  to  magazines 
that  handle  such  matters,  if  there  are 
any.  Collier’s  Weekly,  or  Leslie’s,  and 
others  are  always  looking  for  pictures 
of  noted  men  that  are  not  merely  studio 
poses.  These  periodicals  pay  good  prices 
for  your  work. 

Striking  poses  of  prominent  people, 
if  enlarged,  and  shown  in  half  a  dozen 
show  windows  in  prominent  stores,  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  will  often 


sell  a  number  of  pictures  to  admirers  of 
the  man,  thus  netting  neat  sums. 

While  the  writer  cannot  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  pretend  to  tell  amateur  photograph¬ 
ers  how  to  make  money  by  any  known 
rule  or  method  of  doing  business,  yet 
it  is  thought  that  suggestions  (which 
these  notes  are  all  that  he  pretends  them 
to  be)  and  instances  of  his  own  methods 
of  handling  affairs,  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  workers  on  the  right 
track,  and  help  to  cover  the  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  of  serious  photographic  endeavor 
and  perhaps  lead  a  young  man  into  some 
lucrative  form  of  business. 


MONTHLY  FORLIGN  DIGL5T. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


tfficiency  of  Focal  Plane  Shutters,  by  K.  Martin. 

After  everything  has  been  done  in  the 
construction  of  extremely  rapid  anastig- 
mats  and  the  making  of  highly  sensitive 
plates,  one  naturally  turns  towards  the 
shutter  to  see  if  the  best  possible  use  is 
being  made  of  the  lens  and  plates.  We 
mention  here  that  the  question  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  shutter  is  only  of  practi¬ 
cal  interest  in  the  case  of  very  short  ex¬ 
posures.  Shutters  may  roughly  be 
grouped  in  two  classes,  those  working 
near  the  lens  and  those  near  the  plate. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  various  forms 
of  drop  and  between  the  lens  shutters. 
In  the  second  case,  the  focal  or  slit  shut¬ 
ter.  When  one  does  not  wish  to  make 
extremely  short  exposures,  say  less  than 
i/ioo  second,  a  between  the  lens  type  of 
shutter  is  preferable,  but  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  very  short  exposures,  as  jumping 


horses,  no  better  form  of  shutter  is 
known  than  the  focal  plane*  with  its 
slit  just  in  front  of  the  plate.  Tests 
have  shown  that  the  usual  drop  and  be¬ 
tween  the  lens  shutters  utilize  only  about 
50%  of  the  light.  This  deficiency  has 
long  been  known,  that  is  why  this  form 
of  shutter  cannot  be  used  for  very  rapid 
exposures,  but  while  the  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter  does  not  have  this  objection,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  other  faults.  It  is  true  that  when 
properly  constructed  the  full  amount  of 
light  is  utilized  because  no  part  of  the 
lens  is  covered  during  the  exposure,  but 
when  photographing  a  rapidly  moving 
object  successive  portions  of  the  plate 
are  exposed  as  the  slit  moves  along.  A 
jumping  horse  for  instance  has  first  his 
feet,  then  his  body  and  finally  his  head 
exposed.  In  the  meantime,  the  latter 
portions  of  the  body  have  moved  for- 


*  An  exception  ot'  this  is  the  Dietz  or  Multispeed  Shutter  which  works  between  the  lens,  and 
has  the  speed  and  efficiency  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  average  focal  plane  shutter  with  tne  added 
advantage  that  it  gives  increased  depth  of  focus  to  the  lens,  a  thing  which  the  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter  cannot  do. 
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ward,  consequently  a  rapidly  moving  ob¬ 
ject  is  always  somewhat  distorted.  This 
distortion  becomes  at  times  very  ap¬ 
parent  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
Gordon  Bennet  cup  race,  the  wheels  of 
Thery’s  auto  in  the  photographs  are 
distinct  ellipses,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
trouble  with  focal  plane  shutters.  In 
most  cameras  the  slit  is  10 — -15  m.m 
(2/5  to  3/5  inch)  from  the  plate;  this 
result  that  the  bundle  of  light  rays  are 
diverged  in  passing  through  the  slit, 
producing  a  band  of  light  wider  than  the 
shutter  slit.  This  defect  becomes  more 
noticeable  as  the  effective  aperture  of 
the  lens  increases,  the  distance  of  the 
slit  from  the  plate,  and  also  the  nar¬ 
rower  the  slit  is.  The  consequences  are 
that  the  shutter  does  not  have  the  cal¬ 
culated  speed,  but  is  slower,  and  with 
rapid  lenses  working  at  or  near  the  full 
opening,  the  band  of  light  which  reaches 
the  plate  is  not  even.  For  instance,  a 
lens  of  120  m.m.  (4  4/5  inch)  focus 
having  an  aperture  of  f4.o,  its  diameter 
is  about  30  m.m.  (1  1/5  inch  and  we  will 
say  that  the  slit  is  3  m.m.  (^4  inch)  and 
the  distance  from  the  plate  12  m.m. 
(l/2  inch)  the  band  of  light  would  be 
6  m.m.  (l/\  inch)  the  shutter  really  has 
only  half  of  the  speed  that  the  slit  would 
indicate.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  the  slit  should  not  be  narrower 
than : 

a  ::  b 
c 

a — lens  aperture  in  m.m.  or  inches, 
b — distance  slit  is  from  the  plate 
c — focal  length  of  lens 

— Photographischc  Mitteilungen,  Vol.  41,  No. 
22. 


Reversed  Duplicate  Negatives. 

This  method  of  making  a  negative 
from  a  negative  (but  reversed)  does  not 


require  fresh  plates;  old  plates  even  if 
light  struck  can  be  used.  The  plates  are 
placed  in  a  2.5%  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  for  ten  to  twenty  seconds  and 
dried  in  the  dark.  The  plate  is  then  put 
in  contact  with  the  negative  to  be  re¬ 
produced,  in  a  printing  frame  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  until  all  details  are  plainly 
visible.  After  this  the  plate  is  washed 
and  developed  in  diffused  daylight. 
Wherever  the  light  has  acted  the  result¬ 
ing  insoluble  chromium  oxide  prevents 
the  developer  from  penetrating,  while  in 
those  portions  which  did  not  receive  any 
light,  the  silver  compound  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  condition.  The  plate  is  now 
fixed  and  washed  as  usual.  Another 
method  according  to  the  Association 
Beige  de  Photographic  is  to  cover  a 
clean  glass  plate,  carefully  leveled,  with 
a  solution  of  5.0  gms.  (75  grains)  of 
gelatine  in  100  c.c.  (3  1/3  ozs.)  of  water. 
To  the  gelatine  solution  should  be  added 
2.5  gms.  (40  grains)  of  potassium  di¬ 
chromate.  After  drying,  the  gelatine 
layer  should  have  about  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  as  that  on  a  dry  plate.  The  print¬ 
ing  is  done  as  above  until  all  detail  is 
visible  on  the  back.  The  absence  of  any 
white  pigment  in  the  gelatine  makes  the 
judging  of  the  length  of  time  to  print 
somewdiat  more  difficult,  so  this  requires 
a  little  practice.  After  printing  the  plate, 
without  first  washing,  is  put  in  a  fifteen 
to  eighteen  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  Wherever  the  silver  solution  can 
penetrate,  silver  dichromate  is  formed 
which  possesses  a  red  color.  The  plate 
is  then  well  washed  and  placed  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodium  chloride.  The  latter  con¬ 
verts  the  silver  dichromate  into  chloride 
which  is  white.  The  plate  is  again  wash¬ 
ed  and  then  developed  in  any  conveni¬ 
ent  developer. — Photo graphische  Rund¬ 
schau,  Vol.  22,  No.  5,  1908. 
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Editorial  Notes 


HY  is  it  there  are  so  few 
successful  camera  clubs 
or  amateur  photographic 
associations  in  America  ? 
You  read  of  a  camera 
club  being  organized  and  getting  into 
action  with  Hying  colors,  and  a  few 
months  or  perhaps  a  year  later  inquire 
about  it,  and  you  find  it  has  been  dis¬ 
banded.  One  would  think  that  with  the 
advantages  accruing  to  club  ownership, 
camera  clubs  would  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  every  town  and  city. 

The  interest  in  amateur  photography 
is  on  the  increase,  and  better  work  is 
being  turned  out  by  the  amateur  than 
ever  before,  yet  he  in  most  instances  is 
working  alone,  or  in  company  with  one 
or  two  others,  and  without  half  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  could  secure  if  a  live  camera 
club  could  be  organized  and  maintained. 

Can  the  decline  of  so  many  of  the  clubs 
be  due  to  jealousy  among  the  amateurs? 
Perhaps  this  has  a  bit  to  do  with  it.  The 
artistic  temperament  is  apt  to  be  a  bit 
touchy  when  it  comes  to  its  own  crea¬ 
tions. 

We  would  like  suggestions  from  our 
readers  on  how  to  create  and  maintain 
interest  in  a  camera  club  as  surely  such 
organizations  properly  conducted  would 
be  of  material  benefit. 


Somebody,  in  fact  several  somebodies 
are  going  to  pick  up  a  nice  little  bundle 
of  spending  money,  just  in  good  season 
for  Christmas.  Are  you  going  to  be  one 
of  them?  If  not,  why  not?  We  are 
referring  to  the  Advertising  Contest  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Do  not 
let  the  thought  of  the  big  fellows  scare 
you  out ;  the  pictures  to  win  must  be  sim¬ 
ple,  anything  complicated  won’t  do  for 
advertising  purposes.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  tell  some  simple  little  story, 
photographically,  that  will  bring  out 
some  advantages  of  the  Kodak  way  of 
picture-making,  or  convincingly  suggest 
the  pleasures  of  picture-taking. 

A  pretty  girl  for  a  subject  will  help  a 
lot.  You  know  one — of  course  you  do, 
dozens  of  em,  and  it  surely  won’t  be  hard 
to  get  one  or  more  to  help  you  out,  but 
don't  copy — be  original — that’s  what  the 
Eastman  Company  is  looking  for. 

Don't  try  to  be  funny,  you  will  notice 
that  all  the  E.  K.  advertising  is  dignified. 
Being  dignified,  doesn’t  mean  looking 
solemn  or  grumpy  though.  Think  and 
think  hard — the  successful  thoughts 
properly  carried  out  will  truly  be  golden 
ones  in  this  instance,  and  get  busy  now 
while  you  yet  have  advantage  of  the  out- 
of-doors,  besides,  the  contest  closes 
October  first. 


II. 
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ABOUT  THU  LIMITATIONS  OF  L.LNSL5. 

BY  H.  FOWLER. 


'HE  classification  of  lenses 
as  “portrait,”  “landscape,” 
“architecture,”  and  so  on, 
is  a  little  apt  to  mislead 
the  beginner.  He  will 
naturally  think  for  instance,  that  if 
he  has  not  got  a  portratit  lens  he 
cannot  take  a  portrait.  I  have  even 
known  of  cases  where  a  photographer 
has  not  attempted  to  use  a  landscape 
lens  on  a  portrait,  lest  by  so  doing 
he  should  injure  or  “strain”  the  lens. 
This  may  seem  absurd  to  anyone  who 
has  known  better  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  is  really  a  very  pardonable  mis¬ 
take,  and  one  for  which  the  misleading 
terms  must  bear  the  blame.  If  this 
article  is  able  to  show  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  how  very  interchangeable  in 
their  uses  are  these  different  lenses,  it 
may  do  its  readers  a  considerable  ser¬ 
vice.  Let  us  try. 

First,  as  to  the  kinds  of  lenses  to 
which  these  terms  are  applied.  A 
portrait  lens  is  one  in  which  the 
maker’s  first  consideration  has  been 
rapidity.  With  the  old-fashioned  wet 
collodion  process,  this  was  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  even  now  that  dry  plates 
have  reduced  the  exposure  necessary  to 
one-fiftieth  of  what  used  to  be  required, 
or  less,  a  very  rapid  lens  is  still  a  con¬ 
venience  for  indoor  work,  and  portrait 
lenses  generally  work  at  fq  or  there¬ 
about.  All  fq  lenses  are  not  called  “por¬ 
trait  lenses,”  although  all  are  equally 
suitable,  but  the  term  is  generally  applied 
to  a  particular  design,  known  sometimes 
as  the  “Petzval”  type,  in  which  much 
has  been  sacrificed  to  get  rapidity.  The 
lens  covers  only  a  comparatively  small 
plate,  its  field  is  not  flat,  and  it  also  suf¬ 
fers  to  some  extent  from  astigmatism. 


The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  with  such 
a  lens  we  are  likely  to  get  the  center  of 
the  picture  sharp,  while  the  rest  may  be 
more  or  less  blurry,  which  is  the  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  getting  a  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  lens  to  work  with  so  large  a 
stop  as  fq. 

If  we  care  to  pay  several  times  as 
much  we  can  get  a  very  superior  type 
of  lens,  known,  perhaps,  as  an  anastig- 
mat,  which  also  will  work  at  fq.  Such  a 
lens  costs  much  more,  and  will  do  much 
more ;  but,  for  portrait  work  pure  and 
simple,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  any  better 
than  the  cheaper  “portrait”  lens,  so  that 
the  term  is  fairly  enough  applied. 

But  to  what  extent  is  the  user  of  a 
portrait  lens  limited  to  portrait  work? 
I  have  taken  the  portrait  lens  first  be¬ 
cause  its  user  is  certainly  more  limited 
with  it  than  with  any  other.  Of  course, 
no  injury  whatever  is  done  to  a  lens 
merely  by  using  it  on  some  subject  for 
which  it  is  unfitted.  The  worst  that  may 
happen  is  that  we  may  waste  a  plate. 
Suppose  the  reader  were  in  a  glade  in 
the  New  Forest  with  no  lens  but  a  por¬ 
trait  lens.  How  would  his  work  be  af¬ 
fected?  Very  little. 

If  it  were  a  half-plate  or  “cabinet  ’ 
portrait  lens,  it  would  be  a  very  heavy 
object  to  carry  about,  but  it  would  cover 
a  half-plate  with  a  landscape  just  as  well 
as  with  a  portrait.  If  the  lens  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  stops,  so  that  one  could  use 
fn  or  fi6,  say,  the  chances  are  that  the 
portraits  lens  would  give  just  as  good 
a  landscape  negatives  as  would  a  “land¬ 
scape”  lens.  Were  we  to  try  it  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  might  not  be  so  suitable.  A 
statue,  a  gargoyle,  or  some  other  de¬ 
tail,  it  would  photograph  just  as  well  as 
if  the  subject  were  a  real  person  instead 
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of  an  image,  but  if  we  tried  on  a  build¬ 
ing  with  straight  lines  in  it,  we  should 
find  that  when  the  image  of  these 
straight  lines  came  anywhere  away  from 
the  middle  of  the  plate,  that  they  no 
longer  appeared  straight  but  curved.  No 
degree  of  stopping  down — and  we  should 
have  to  stop  down  considerably  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  picture  sharp — would 
remedy  the  “distortion,”  as  it  is  termed. 
Except  in  these  directions,  we  should  not 
be  inconvenienced  by  using  a  portrait 
lens  on  other  work  than  portraits. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  commoner  case 
of  a  “landscape”  or  “view”  lens,  for  por¬ 
trait  lenses  are  not  often  bought  by 
those  who  do  not  know  tneir  purpose. 
Landscape  lenses  are  very  common,  and 
they  are  usually  the  cheapest  of  all.  For 
landscape  work  extreme  rapidity  is  not 
an  essential,  so  that  a  landscape  lens 
usually  works  at  fn,  or  even  has  f 1 6 
as  its  largest  aperture.  As  long  straight 
lines  are  not  met  with  in  landscape  a 
little  distortion  does  not  matter,  so  that 
the  construction  of  the  lens  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  It  is  merely  a  single  combination ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  lens  that  appears  to  be 
made  of  only  one  glass.  Actually,  it  is 
made  of  two,  cemented  together,  though 
it  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  “single”  lens. 
Some  landscape  lenses  do  not  even  con¬ 
sist  of  two  glasses,  but  of  one  only.  Such 
lenses  are  called  “uncorrected”  or 
“spectacle”  lenses,  and  are  only  used  by 
those  who  do  not  care  to  get  sharp  pic¬ 
tures.  On  the  other  hand,  a  “corrected” 
or  “achromatic’  single  lens,  such  as  is 
generally  sold  as  a  landscape  lens,  will 
give  perfectly  sharp  pictures  if  sufficient¬ 
ly  stopped  down,  f 1 6  or  f22  being  gen¬ 
erally  all  that  is  needed. 

How  far  is  the  possessor  of  a  land¬ 
scape  lens  limited  to  landscape?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  not  so  limited.  If 
he  wants  to  take  a  portrait  he  has  in  his 
landscape  lens  a  very  excellent  tool  in 


every  respect  save  one.  Its  drawback 
is  that  it  cannot  usually  be  used  at  a 
larger  opening  than  fn,  so  that  indoor 
exposures  are  rather  long.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  he  will  get  a  sharper  portrait 
than  he  would  with  the  more  rapid  por¬ 
trait  lens,  because  the  smaller  stop  means 
more  depth  of  focus.  As  a  landscape 
lens  is  generally  longer  in  focus  than  a 
portrait  lens,  it  gives  a  more  natural 
perspective,  as  one  can  go  further  away 
from  the  sitter  and  yet  get  the  picture 
big  enough.  The  limitations  of  a  land¬ 
scape  lens  for  architecture  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  those  of  a  portrait 
lens.  For  parts  of  the  building  that  do 
not  contain  any  straight  lines,  it  is  well 
suited.  It  may  even  be  used,  under 
some  circumstances,  where  there  are 
straight  lines  without  them  appearing 
curved,  if  these  do  not  come  very  near 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  In  fact,  if  we  have 
got  a  single  lens  of  such  focus  that  the 
length  of  the  plate  is  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  focus  of  the  lens,  we  are 
not  likely  to  discover  any  trace  of  dis¬ 
tortion  in  any  architecture  photograph¬ 
ed  with  it.  The  writer  has  a  single  lens 
of  9  inch  focus,  in  a  quarter-plate  cam¬ 
era,  and  uses  it  habitually  on  architec¬ 
ture,  when  such  a  focus  is  permissible, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  distortion 
showing.  So  that,  here  again,  we  see 
we  are  by  no  means  limited  to  landscape 
by  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  only  a 
“landscape  lens.” 

There  are  a  few  other  terms  some¬ 
times  applied  to  lenses  which  may  be 
thought  to  limit  them,  but  do  not  call  for 
much  comment.  A  “hand  camera  lens” 
is  usually  so  called,  not  because  there  is 
anything  special  in  its  optical  qualities, 
but  because  it  is  in  a  mount  that  fits  it 
for  a  hand  camera,  allowing  easy  focus¬ 
ing,  or  because  it  is  only  made  in  small 
sizes.  We  do  not  often  hear  of  an 
“architectural”  lens,  but  the  great  feature 
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of  any  lens  that  is  put  forward  as  use¬ 
ful  for  architecture  is,  no  doubt,  its 
freedom  from  distortion.  A  “copying” 
lens  is  essentially  one  with  a  “flat  field,” 
so  that  when  it  is  used  for  photograph¬ 
ing  a  picture,  or  a  plan  on  a  flat  surface, 
one  does  not  have  to  stop  down  much  to 
get  the  edges  sharp. 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but 
no  doubt  enough  has  been  written  to 
show  that  these  terms  are  only  used  to 
denote  the  class  of  work  for  which  each 
particular  lens  is  best  fitted,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  suggest  that  it  is  limited  to 
that.  The  best  all-round  lens  at  a  low 
price  is,  no  doubt,  the  rapid  rectilinear. 
As  it  generally  works  at  f8,  it  is  quite 
fast  enough  for  portrait  work.  It  does 
not  distort,  so  it  is  useful  for  architec¬ 
ture,  while  it  is  as  good  a  lens  for  land¬ 
scape  as  can  be  wished.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  single  lenses  give  a  bright¬ 
er,  cleaner  negative  than  those  with 
more  glasses,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
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whether  there  is  any  actual  ascertainable 
advantage  in  this.  If  so,  the  user  of  a 
rectilinear  can  secure  it  by  the  simple  de¬ 
vice  of  using  only  half  the  lens.  The 
back  half  is  that  generally  employed, 
being  left  where  it  is,  and  merely  the 
front  removed.  This  makes  a  good 
lens  for  landscape  work.  Perhaps,  too, 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  front 
glass  of  a  portrait  lens,  if  unscrewed  and 
put  in  place  of  the  back  lens,  makes  a 
good  single  lens,  only  if  anything  of  this 
sort  is  done,  care  must  be  taken  to  mark 
the  glasses  so  as  not  to  get  them  mixed. 
Such  a  single  lens  also  answers  well  for 
large  heads. 

The  best  advice  I  can  give  to  anyone 
limited  to  a  single  lens  is  to  try  it  on 
different  subjects.  As  has  been  said 
above,  it  does  not  hurt  the  lens,  while 
it  teaches  its  capabilities.  Provided  only 
that  it  can  be  properly  stopped  down, 
almost  any  lens  will  deal  with  any  sub¬ 
ject. — Photography. 


SPOTS  AND  5TAIN5. 


OW  often  it  happens  that 
after  a  batch  of  prints 
has  been  made  there  is  the 
fly  in  the  ointment  in  the 
shape  of  spots  or  stains 
which  have  made  their  appearance  either 
during  the  manipulations  or  after  the 
prints  have  been  laid  out  to  dry.  Not  a 
day  elapses  but  we  receive  specimens  of 
these  spots  and  stains,  with  the  request 
that  we  shall  suggest  some  method  of 
removing  them,  or  at  least  say  how  they 
may  be  avoided  in  future. 

DIRT. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
this  one  word  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  marks  that  are  complained 


of.  Not  that  dirt  in  the  ordinary  every¬ 
day  sense  of  the  word  is  meant.  Many 
workers  quite  fail  to  realize  that  a  dish 
may  look  quite  clean,  and  yet  be  very 
dirty  indeed — chemically.  Ordinary 
precautions  in  about  half-a-dozen  direc¬ 
tions  will  almost  ensure  the  absence  of 
all  but  occasional  marks,  and  possibly 
the  best  help  will  be  afforded  if  these 
precautions  are  indicated 

With  silver  printing  processes  such  as 
P.O.P.,  self-toning  papers,  plain  salted 
paper,  gaslight  and  bromide  papers, 
metal  spots”  sometimes  occur.  These 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  found  with 
print-out  papers.  A  tiny — often,  to  the 
unaided  eye,  invisible — -particle  of  metal 
lodges  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and 
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causes  an  aggregation  of  silver  around 
itself,  producing  a  black  speck  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  white  ring.  These  “metal  spots” 
occasionally  are  in  the  paper  when 
bought,  but  more  frequently  the  particle 
of  metal  lodges  on  the  paper  from  the 
hinge  or  spring  of  the  printing  frame, 
constant  wear  of  these  parts  causing 
particles  to  be  dislodged.  The  frames 
should  be  frequently  dusted  with  a  stiff 
hog-hair  brush  and  the  felt  pads  brush¬ 
ed  with  a  clothes-brush.  Sometimes 
such  specks  may  be  picked  out  of  the 
film  of  the  print  with  a  needle  mounted 
in  a  penholder,  and  the  tiny  hole  in  the 
surface  of  the  paper  touched  in  with 
a  little  spotting  color  and  gum.  Metal 
spots  frequently  show  before  toning  of 
the  print  is  commenced. 

SPOTS  APPEARING  DURING  DRYING 

may  usually  be  attributed  to  something 
which  has  come  into  contact  with  the 
print  after  its  removal  from  the  washing 
water.  There  are  two  probable  causes. 
Mounts  are  often  used  with  gold  print¬ 
ing,  or  a  gold  line  or  margin.  Where 
this  is  actually  gold  leaf  all  will  be  well, 
but  if  Dutch  metal  or  bronze  powder 
is  used,  a  plentiful  crop  of  spots  may  be 
expected  sooner  or  later.  They  may 
even  take  a  year  or  two  to  make  their 
appearance.  If  after  mounting,  or  if 
without  mounting,  the  prints  are  dried 
near  a  coke  fire,  particles  of  coke  dust 
are  almost  sure  to  settle  on  the  prints 
and  such  particles  seem  to  bleach  out 
the  image,  leaving  small  white  or  yel¬ 
lowish  white  spots.  There  is  no  remedy 
in  either  of  these  cases,  but  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  avoid  the  spots  is  obvious. 

CHEMICAL  DUST  SPOTS. 

Careless  workers  slop  solutions  about 
on  floors,  benches,  and  shelves,  and  such 
splashes  dry  up,  leaving  a  crystalline  de¬ 
posit  of  the  salt  which  was  held  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Such  deposits  are  frequently  very 


light  and  powdery,  and  readily  move 
about  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  light  dust, 
settling,  however,  as  soon  as  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  air  which  tends  to  keep  them 
suspended  has  ceased.  Some  chemicals 
are  particularly  prone  to  produce  spots, 
and  possibly  amidol  is  as  bad  as  any¬ 
thing.  When  weighing  out  the  dry 
amidol  a  few  particles  may  readily  be 
carried  by  a  faint  current  of  air  on  to  the 
bench,  and  if  such  should  get  on  to  a 
print  of  any  description  indelible  brown 
spots  will  surely  make  their  appearance. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  make  a  practice 
of  weighing  amidol  away  altogether 
from  the  work-room,  say  over  the  scul¬ 
lery  sink,  where  any  stray  particles  are 
likely  to  be  dissolved  and  carried  away 
harmlessly.  Particles  of  other  develop¬ 
ers  are  equally  dangerous,  and  after 
making  up  any  solutions  it  is  wise  to 
wipe  down  the  bench  with  a  good-sized 
wet  sponge  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

HYPO  STAINS. 

Naturally  those  papers  in  the  mani¬ 
pulation  of  which  hypo  is  not  used  are 
immune  from  these  stains.  Gaslight 
and  bromide  papers  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  stained  by  hypo  as  are  the  various 
printout  papers.  The  more  slight  the 
trace  of  hypo  on  a  silver  print  the  worse 
the  stain.  Hypo  in  excess  will  dissolve 
the  silver  salts,  but  a  trace  of  hypo 
changes  them  into  silver  sulphide,  and  in 
the  old  albumen  paper  days  a  hypo  stain 
was  spoken  of  as  “sulphuration.”  A 
thorough  scouring  of  hands,  measures, 
and  dishes  is  necessary  when  commenc¬ 
ing  to  tone,  and  hypo  solution  or  crystals 
must  never  be  touched  until  all  the  prints 
are  ready  for  fixing.  The  stains  are  of 
a  brownish  color,  and  are  quite  irre¬ 
movable. 

UNTONED  PATCHES. 

Occasionally,  well-defined  spots  of 
small  area  occur  which  suggest  hypo 
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stains,  but  are,  in  reality,  untoned 
patches,  air  bells  having  prevented  the 
action  of  the  toning  solution.  These 
may,  of  course,  be  seen  if  care  is  taken, 
and  usually  the  prints  passing  over  each 
other  in  the  comparatively  shallow  bath 
will  dispel  such  air  bells. 

UNEVEN  TONING. 

Properly  speaking,  uneven  toning  is 
not  a  stain,  though  the  effect  is  very 
much  the  same.  Too  strong  a  toning 
bath  will  tend  to  tone  the  margins  of 
the  print  more  rapidly  than  the  center, 
and  if  the  print  is  not  kept  moving  the 
action  may  be  uneven.  If  the  print  after 
toning  is  carelessly  placed  in  the  dish  of 
clean  water  prior  to  fixation,  parts  may 
remain  above  the  surface,  and  so  the 
toning  bath  not  being  quickly  washed 
out  of  the  gelatine  film  toning  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  parts,  and  bands  of  various 


of  color  will  be  produced,  the  print  being 
bluer  where  it  has  been  out  of  the 
water. 

IN  CARBON  PRINTING 

yellow  stains  may  occur  when  the  bi¬ 
chromate  has  not  been  entirely  removed 
from  the  transfer  paper.  With  a  well- 
exposed  print  this  is  not  probable,  for 
the  fairly  long  development  necessary 
in  such  cases  will  usually  dissolve  out  all 
the  bichromate  salt.  A  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  however,  followed  by  too  short  a 
time  in  the  alum  solution,  may  be  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  yellow 
stain,  especially  with  thick  papers.  This 
may  not  be  noticed  when  working  in  gas¬ 
light,  but  be  quite  apparent  in  the  whiter 
daylight.  In  this  case,  however,  an¬ 
other  and  more  prolonged  immersion  in 
the  alum  bath  will  remove  the  yellow¬ 
ness. — Photographic  Nezvs. 


LXPRL55ION  AND  LIGHT. 

BY  ANTONY  GUEST. 


N  a  recent  article  the 
above  words  chanced  to 
come  together,  and  it 
seemed  that  their  associa¬ 
tion  was  happy,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  invent  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  more  completely  sums  up  the 
qualities  which  should  be  the  special  aim 
of  the  artistic  photographer.  Expres¬ 
sion  gives  vitality  to  his  work ;  light  im¬ 
parts  the  appearance  of  Nature.  In  con¬ 
sidering  these  two  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  all  good  pictorial,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  decorative,  work,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  great  breadth  of  their 
scope.  Expression  marks  small  things 
as  well  as  big,  still-life  and  humanity, 
the  sentiment  of  Nature,  and,  what  is 
of  no  less  account,  the  mood  of  the  artist. 
The  poise  of  a  chair,  the  spring  of  a 


bou'gh  from  a  tree,  the  dreary  solemnity 
of  winter,  the  brightness  of  spring,  and 
the  personality  of  a  man  or  woman,  all 
have  significance,  which  is  to  be  rendered 
by  a  negative  no  less  than  by  a  positive 
process,  namely,  the  rejection  of  such 
matters  as  do  not  in  themselves  aid  in 
conveying  the  particular  idea  that  it  is 
desired  to  produce.  It  is  not  that  details 
should  be  ignored  merely  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  suggestive,  for  all 
things  have  expression  ;  it  is  because  they 
do  not  always  express  themselves  help- 
fully  to  the  main  intention.  No  pas¬ 
sengers  or  stowaways  are  wanted ;  all 
the  crew  must  be  working  units,  and 
things  that  do  not  add  vitality  to  the 
artist's  sentiment  or  his  theme  are  en¬ 
cumbrances  that  may  be  thrown  over¬ 
board. 
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In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
details  are  the  enemy  of  expression. 
Among  their  abundance  there  are  few 
that  help,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
so  much  weight  carried  to  no  purpose. 
But  some  are  significant  and  valuable, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  these, 
and  to  select  them  with  as  much  dis¬ 
criminating  regard  for  their  usefulness 
as  a  traveler  would  apply  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  knapsack.  If  their  weight 
or  bulk  is  more  hindrance  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  end  in  view  than  they  can 
compensate  for  by  their  assistance,  they 
must  be  discarded.  For  instance,  if 
one  desire  to  enforce  the  brilliance  of 
sunlight,  one  need  not  have  a  pair  of 
sparkling  eyes  in  the  foreground ;  and, 
conversely,  if  one  is  stirred  by  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  longs  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  in  all  their  witchery,  there  is 
no  need  to  place  a  stream  of  sunlight  in 
competition  with  them.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  weaken,  probably  to  destroy,  the 
effect  desired.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is 
an  extreme  instance ;  but  in  other  cases 
there  is  only  the  difference  of  degree, 
and  the  principle  applies  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  pictorial  art.  Details 
either  help  or  hamper  the  paramount 
idea ;  the  point  is  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  their  influence  may  be  before  ac¬ 
cepting  them  or  throwing  them  over. 
Some  artists  will  tell  you  that  they  feel 
this  influence  without  precisely  weigh¬ 
ing  it ;  but  this  is  a  dangerous  test  for 
such  as  have  not  cultivated  their  artistic 
sensitiveness  to  a  very  high  point. 

Details  in  pictures  may  be  regarded 
in  much  the  same  way  as  ornament  in 
architecture.  Ornament  is  appropriate 
when  it  emphasizes  and  beautifies  the 
lines  of  construction  ;  but  the  structure 
is  the  important  thing,  and  if  the  decora¬ 
tion  hides  it,  or  claims  attention  merely 
on  its  own  account,  without  reference 
to  its  mission,  it  becomes  superfluous, 


and  therefore  detrimental  to  the  whole. 

It  is  the  structure  rather  than  the  orna¬ 
ment  that  tells,  and  this  reminds  me  to 
point  out  that  expressiveness  must  be 
sought  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
The  overlay  of  detail  often  masks  con¬ 
struction,  but  should  not  be  so  accentua¬ 
ted  in  the  picture  as  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
struction  from  being  felt.  Especially 
in  portraiture  is  it  necessary  to  make 
the  accidental  folds  of  the  clothes  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  natural  lines  of  the  figure. 
This  is  a  matter  that  I  am  afraid  is  too 
often  overlooked,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  many  portraits,  apart  from  the  faces, 
are  mere  representations  of  clothes,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  they  should  be,  renderings 
of  the  draped  figure.  Of  course,  one 
need  not  try  to  emphasize  the  figure  so 
completely  as  the  Greeks  did  with  cling¬ 
ing  garments,  rendered  more  clinging 
by  being  damped.  But  the  figure  should 
be  expressed  even  when  in  modern  attire, 
and  this  can  be  done  partly  by  elimina¬ 
ting  misleading  lines  in  the  draperies, 
and  partly  by  cherishing  such  natural 
lines  as  are  actually  defined.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  figure  should  accord  with 
the  expression  of  the  face. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  photographers  who  take  up  por¬ 
traiture  should  give  some  time  and  per¬ 
severance  to  the  study  of  the  nude,  for 
unless  they  understand  the  construction 
of  the  figure,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
can  give  it  due  expression.  No  doubt 
they  regard  the  face  as  more  important ; 
but  here,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  surface  and  to  note  the  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  so  much  the  superficial, 
and  perhaps  accidental,  marks  that  give 
expressiveness  to  a  face  as  the  perman¬ 
ent  formation  of  the  bone.  But  this  is 
a  matter  that  I  referred  to  quite  recentlv, 
and  need  not  dwell  on  now.  The  point 
is,  that  expression  is  found  beneath  the 
surface.  The  structure  of  a  tree  must 
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be  looked  for  under  its  covering'  of  foli- 
age,  and  the  mood  of  Nature  is  felt  apart 
from  her  many  bewildering  details.  To 
get  at  the  individual,  one  may  often 
have  to  forego  a  variety  of  plausible 
superfluities.  At  least  the  portraitist  is 
on  safe  ground  when  he  devotes  his  at¬ 
tention  to  what  is  enduring,  and  refuses 
to  rely  absolutely  on  exterior  adorn¬ 
ments  or  defects.  If  he  has  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  vision,  he  may  re¬ 
veal  an  indication  of  the  underlying 
spirit. 

But  the  artist  must  also  express  him¬ 
self,  for  in  this  way  he  divests  his  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  its  mechanical 
quality,  and  gives  its  temperament.  He 
need  not  trouble  himself  much  about 
this,  for  he  is  certain  to  make  his  work  as 
characteristic  as  his  handwriting  if  he 
avoids  the  two  pitfalls,  imitation  and 
timidity ;  not  copying  other  workers’ 
styles,  and  having  the  courage  of  his  own 
conviction.  So  he  will  assert  himself  un¬ 
wittingly.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a 
conscious  effort  at  self-expression  that 
it  degenerates  into  affectation.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  importance  of  the  individual  out¬ 
look  of  the  artist.  The  expression  of 
Nature  is  often  subjective,  depending  on 
the  mood  of  her  interpreter.  Two  men 
may  represent  the  same  scene,  and  their 
pictures  may  be  absolutely  different,  yet 
equally  true,  because  they  each  reflect 
a  particular  mood  or  temperament.  One 
picture  may  be  gay,  the  other  melan¬ 
choly.  One  may  be  a  joyous  revel  in 
the  beauty  that  exists ;  the  other  poetical 
mysterious,  and  restrained.  An  autumn 
day  may  cause  one  artist  to  rejoice  in 
the  feast  of  color,  and  another  to  repine 
at  the  presage  of  winter.  In  either  case 
the  mood  will  claim  sympathy  if  it  is 
decidedly  expressed ;  but,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  if  this  is  to  be  done,  an  elimina¬ 
tion  of  such  matters  as  do  not  help  to 


convey  the  message  and  make  it  clear 
will  be  necessary. 

Expression  is,  of  course,  closely  allied 
with  treatment,  for  the  completeness 
with  which  an  artist  succeeds  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  his  theme  depends  much 
on  sympathetic  handling.  One  does  not 
want  dainty  workmanship  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  grim  rocks,  and  such  bold, 
rough  handling  as  would  be  justified  in 
their  case  would  not  be  appropriate  in  a 
picture  of  flowers  or  children.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  calls  for  a  corres¬ 
ponding  feeling  in  the  technique,  so  that 
not  only  the  rocks  but  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  may  convey  a  rugg'ed  impressive¬ 
ness  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  the 
sense  of  refinement  may  be  aided  by  en¬ 
dowing  the  work  throughout  with  deli¬ 
cate  manipulation  and  tone.  Such  har¬ 
monious  relationship  between  subject 
and  treatment  adds  to  the  completeness 
of  the  whole,  and  strengthens  its  effect. 

Some  think  to  drive  their  statement 
home  by  the  aid  of  vigorous  contrast, 
and  may  go  to  the  length  of  representing 
a  lily  with  a  black  background  to  en¬ 
force  the  whiteness  of  the  flower.  But 
for  a  picture  to  excite  pleasing  emo¬ 
tions  and  to  claim  recurrent  at¬ 
tention,  we  want  harmonies,  not 
contrast.  Contrasts  astonish,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  and  when  the  surprise 
has  subsided,  there  is  no  insinuating  and 
lasting  appeal  such  as  is  found  in  a  quiet 
design  that  the  eye  can  rest  on.  This 
brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  light 
as  an  aid  to  expression,  for  if  there  are 
violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow, 
their  clamor  is  very  likely  to  drown,  in¬ 
stead  of  strengthening  the  sentiment  that 
the  artist  wishes  to  perpetuate.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  whole  idea  is  to  render 
the  effect  of  a  brilliant  light  opposed  to 
a  dark  shadow ;  but,  even  so,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  modify  the  contrast, 
for  the  light  has  color,  and  the  shadow 
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has  mystery,  and  these  qualities,  further 
influenced  by  atmosphere,  are  not  to  be 
obtained  through  mere  black  and  white. 
They  demand  tone.  The  lily  may  be  in 
sunlight,  and  the  black  fence  behind  it 
in  shadow,  but  neither  can  escape  the 
harmonizing  veil  of  atmosphere  and  re¬ 
flected  color.  Nature’s  contrasts,  though 
it  may  sound  paradoxical,  are  all  har¬ 
monies  ;  in  fact,  she  works  for  harmony, 
and  those  in  sympathy  with  her  will  aid 
her  effort,  and  not  endeavor  to  force 
her  into  unusual  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade. 

Light  is  made  expressive,  not  by  con¬ 
trast,  but  by  being  used  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  place.  Nature  defines  all  things  in 
light,  but  the  artist  exercises  discrimina¬ 
ting  selection,  for  he  has  to  think  not 
only  of  the  virtues  of  light  as  a  means  of 
definition,  but  also  of  its  decorative  in¬ 
fluence  on  composition,  and  its  aid  in 
insisting  on  the  paramount  interest  of 
the  leading  subjects  of  his  theme,  and 
this  insistence  he  will  wish  to  carry  out 
with  graceful  urbanity  rather  than  by 
glaring  advertisement,  remembering,  too, 
that  if  the  highest  light  is  employed  on 
a  matter  of  secondary  significance,  this 
immediately  assumes  an  importance  that 
is  more  than  its  due. 

Natural  light  is  distributed  without 
any  such  forethought,  and  it  is  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  selectiveness  and  economical 
treatment  omitted  by  Nature  that  Art 
has  its  mission  and  the  feeling  of  the 
artist  finds  expression ;  formng  a  happy 
partnership  between  man  and  Nature, 
one  bringing  the  brains  and  the  other  the 
capital,  each  influenced  by  the  other,  and 
both  gaining  something  from  the  com¬ 
bination. 

Not  only  the  high  lights,  but  also  the 
more  subtle  shades  are  full  of  meaning, 


and  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
we  speak  of  light  we  necessarily  include 
shadow,  its  inseparable  adjunct,  for  the 
character  of  light  is  explained,  not  by  the 
illumination,  but  by  the  shadows.  In  this 
way  are  expressed  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  scene — diffused  daylight, 
with  no  strongly-marked  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade ;  moonlight,  with  delicate 
contrasts  ;  the  degree  of  intensity  in  sun¬ 
light,  which  is  recognized  by  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  of  its  shadows,  the  full 
sunlight  of  midsummer  by  well  marked 
shadows,  always,  however,  transparent 
and  modified  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sky ;  the  weaker  sunlight  of  winter  by 
slight  shadows  very  refined  in  quality. 
The  strongest  shadows  are  those  pro¬ 
duced  indoors  by  artificial  light,  for  there 
is  no  skv  to  reflect  light  into  th^m  and 
subdue  their  density.  So  light  will  ex¬ 
press  the  season,  and  often  the  time  of 
day ;  but  it  also  has  a  sentimental  expres¬ 
siveness.  The  sparkle  of  sunshine  gives 
gaiety  to  a  theme,  subdued  lights  sug¬ 
gest  thoughtfulness  and  repose,  and  low 
tones  may  tend  to  melancholy,  or  may 
help  to  promote  a  feeling  of  awe.  Evi¬ 
dently,  therefore,  the  artist  has  great 
possibilities  of  strengthening  his  message 
by  the  discriminating  use  of  light,  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  I  think  deserves  the 
more  consideration  since  I  have  noticed 
a  growing  disposition  to  produce  low- 
toned  pictures  without  much  regard  for 
the  particular  sentiment  that  ought  to  be 
conveyed.  The  portrait  of  a  bright 
young  girl  or  a  studious  old  man,  sunny 
and  cloudy  landscapes,  are  often  in  the 
same  low  key,  showing  that  the  artist 
has  not  thought  of  the  expressiveness 
that  might  be  gained  from  light  in  one 
case  or  the  other. — Amateur  Photog¬ 
rapher. 


Invisible  Ink: 

Chloride  of  cobalt .  50  gr. 

Distilled  water  .  1  fluid  oz. 

Glycerine  .  10  minims 


Dissolve  the  chloride  of  cobalt  in  the  distilled 
water,  and  add  the  glycerine.  Writing  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  this  ink  is  invisible  on  paper,  but, 
on  warming,  the  writing  turns  blue.  On  ex¬ 
posure  to  damp  air  it  becomes  invisible. 

*  *  * 

The  Sulphide  Process  for  Intensifying 
Negatives. — Every  bromide  worker  knows  the 
method  of  obtaining  warm  tones  on  bromide 
prints  by  first  bleaching  and  then  darkening 
with  sodium  sulphide.  It  may  not  be  gen¬ 
erally  known,  however,  that  this  process  is 
ecpially  applicable  for  the  intensification  of 
weak  negatives.  The  resultant  brownish  black 
color  of  the  image  is  an  excellent  printing 
color,  and  though  the  negative  may  not  look 
much  denser  there  is,  as  a  rule,  far  greater 
contrast  in  the  prints. 

The  process  is  precisely  the  same,  but  the- 
method  I  adopt  is  as  follows :  the  well  wash¬ 
ed  negative  is  soaked  in  water  till  soft.  If  it 
has  been  handled  and  has  thus  acquired  greasy 
finger  marks,  a  little  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
water  and  the  film  gently  rubbed  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton  wool. 

The  bleaching  solution  is 

Potassium  ferricyanide  . .  %  oz. 


Potassium  bromide  .  40  grains. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 


In  this  the  negative  is  allowed  to  lie  till 
thoroughly  bleached  and  then  well  washed  till 
all  yellowness  has  disappeared  from  the  film. 
The  darkening  solution  is 


Sodium  sulphide  .  %  oz. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 


This  should  be  freshly  made.  The  negative 
rapidly  turns  a  rich  brownish  black  with  very 
clear  shadows,  but  it  should  be  left  in  the 
solution  for  at  least  ten  minutes  and  then 
washed  and  dried. 

I  prefer  to  allow  the  negative  to  bleach 
right  through  to  the  back,  though  if  this  is 


only  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  shadows  and 
half-tones  are  bleached  and  the  high  lights 
still  show  some  black  silver  when  examined 
through  the  glass,  it  is  obvious  that  the  shadow 
detail  will  be  more  intensified  than  the  high 
light  and  therefore  the  contrasts  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  will  be  reduced. 

^  -p  H' 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  Aug.  1st,  1908. 
Editor  Photographic  Times: — 

Some  sort  of  notice  was  in  order  in  regard 
to  Chas.  R.  King  (whoever  he  may  be)  and 
his  article  in  the  May  issue  anent  “Eye  vision 
and  lens  definition.”  The  answer  by  W.  S. 
Davis  was  therefore  welcomed  in  many 
quarters  and  I  would  not  supplement  it  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  an  extract  from  the 
Boston  Transcript  (though  used  in  an  entirely 
different  connection),  came  my  way,  and  be¬ 
ing  quite  a  propos  in  our  present  case  beg 
to  quote  it  for  the  delectation  of  interested 
readers. 

“There  are  persons,  who  are  so  invulnerable 
to  aesthetic  sentiment  that  the  greatest  master¬ 
pieces  of  art  leave  them  cold ;  and  there  are 
others  who  are  so  destitute  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  that  any  appeal  to  that  sense  seems 
to  them  like  an  affront.  They  are  instinctively 
on  their  guard  against  art;  they  regard  it  as 
worse  than  useless^  they  consider  it  a  form 
of  hypocrisy.  They  are  not  willing  to  let 
anyone  admirq  Michel  Angelo  or  Praxiteles ; 
the  expression  of  pleasure  in  the  work  of  art 
is  to  them  a  challenge  to  antagonism,  an 
implied  hostility.  They  are  not  only  philistine 
in  their  make  up  but  they  are  proud  of  it, 
and  want  to  convert  others  to  their  point  of 
view.  They  exalt  their  ignorance  into  a 
virtue  and  proclaim  their  insensibility  from 
the  housetop.  Enthusiasm  for  anything  in  the 
way  of  picture,  statue,  building,  poem,  or 
piece  of  music  is  (to  them)  nothing  but 
‘gush’  and  ought  to  be  left  to  silly  schoolgirls.” 

Chas.  R.  King  and  his  kind  judge,  act,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  light,  and  their  opinions  carry 
weight  according  as  that  light  be  great  or 
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little.  Cultured  people  as  a  rule,  simply  smile 
at  their  assumption  of  knowledge  superior 
to  the  directors  of  our  establishments  of  art. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Thomson. 

*  *  * 

The  Acid  Bottle. — The  acid  bottle  is  an  old 
laboratory  adjunct  and  a  piece  of  apparatus 
that  must  necessarily  be  as  useful  to  the  ex¬ 
perimental  photographer  as  it  is  to  the  chem¬ 
ist;  it  pays  for  itself  by  labor  saved  in  a  very 
short  time;  its  acquisition  is  not  difficult,  and 
its  ases  are  multitudinous. 

Obtain,  then,  a  wide-mouthed  pint  bottle ; 
it  need  not  possess  a  cork — in  fact,  it  is  far 
better  without  one  for  many  reasons,  and 
order  from  the  nearest  oilshop  two-penny¬ 
worth  of  “spirits  of  salts.”  This  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  hydrochloric  acid  contaminated  with 
iron  and  other  impurities  which,  from  our  point 
of  view,  are  immaterial ;  pour  it  carefully  into 
the  wide-mouthed  bottle.  I  say  “pour  it  care¬ 
fully,”  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  is  is  a 
corrosive  fluid  ;  ergo  it  will  readily  spoil  one’s 
clothes,  etc.,  should  it  come  into  contact  with 
same. 

You  have  now  the  “acid  bottle,”  and  for 
cleaning  purposes  it  has  no  rival,  for  there  are 
very  few  stains  that  will  resist  it.  It  sweeps 
such  trifles  as  iron,  lime,  and  pyro  stains 
away  like  magic ;  stains  that  in  the  ordinary 
way  take  a  good  deal  of  removing,  if  they  are 
ever  removed  thoroughly.  You  simply  pour 
an  ounce  or  two  of  the  liquid  into  the  dirty 
vessel,  rinse  it  round  once  or  twice,  and  re¬ 
turn  it  into  the  wide-mouthed  bottle,  a  final 
rinse  with  water  completes  the  operation, 
and  you  have  a  clear,  sparkling  glass  vessel 
at  once  without  any  further  trouble.  There 
is  no  necessity  even  for  friction  with  a  brush. 
The  quantity  of  acid  mentioned  will  last  a 
long  while. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  hydrochloric  acid  is 
not  a  solvent  of  copper,  so  that  copper  vessels, 
developing  tanks,  etc.,  can  be  cleaned  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner. 

Again,  should  one  require  the  film  removed 
rapidly  from  a  gelatine  plate,  place  it  in  a 
dish  and  pour  over  it  the  strong  acid ;  leave 
for  a  few  seconds,  rinse  with  water,  and  the 
film  can  be  removed  quickly  with  the  finger. 

Should  a  negative  be  pyro  stained,  cover 
it  with  water,  add  a  few  minims  of  acid  and 
rock  for  a  minute  or  so  and  the  stain  will 
disappear.  Look  out  for  frilling;  and  should 


signs  of  it  appear,  flood  the  plate  with  some 
preventative,  such  as  formaline  in  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  cr  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  You  will 
be  surprised  with  what  rapidity  such  ineradica¬ 
ble  stains  as  methylene-violet,  or,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  of  the  aniline  colors,  vanish. 
Methylene-violet  is  the  principal  ingredient 
of  violet  copying-ink,  and  we  most  of  us  know 
what  a  terror  this  stuff  is  to  remove  should 
one  spill  it  on  one’s  fingers.  If  the  acid  be 
applied  to  the  skin  for  this  or  any  other  pur¬ 
pose,  it  must  be  done  guardedly,  and  quickly 
washed  away  with  tap  water.  I  don't  mean 
to  imply  that  there  is  any  danger  in  using 
the  acid  on  one’s  bare  flesh ;  but  if  it  should 
perchance  find  its  way  into  an  abrasion  or 
cut,  it  makes  its  presence  very  obvious  for  a 
few  unpleasant  seconds. 

*  *  * 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Ammonium  Per¬ 
sulphate  Solution.— Professors  Namias  and 
Baschieri  have  found  by  experiment  that  it 
is  preferable,  in  order  to  preserve  solutions 
of  ammonium  persulphate,  to  dissolve  this 
substance  in  distilled  water  in  the  cold.  The 
solution  should  then  be  rendered  very  slightly 
acid  with  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  preserved  from  the  light.  In  this 
way  a  solution  will  keep  in  good  condition 
for  a  considerable  time. 

*  *  * 

How  to  Dissolve  Chemicals  Quickly. — 
When  making  up  developers  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  sodium  sulphite  or  carbonate  is 
required,  much  time  may  be  saved  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  salts  in  the  following  way.  Measure- 
out  the  neccessary  quantity  of  water,  and  put 
it  into  a  clean  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
Then,  having  weighed  out  the  crystals,  etc.,, 
wrap  them  up  in  a  piece  of  muslin  and  sus¬ 
pend  so  that  it  just  rests  on,  or  a  little  under, 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  water  instantly 
dissolves  the  salts  in  contact  with  it,  and  forms 
a  heavy  solution  which  sinks  downwards,  and 
thus  more  salts  come  into  contact  mechanically 
as  soon  as  any  are  dissolved.  In  this  way 
large  quantities  of  sulphite  or  carbonate,  etc.r 
can  be  very  rapidly  dissolved ;  the  method’ 
is  especially  useful  in  the  preparation  of  con¬ 
centrated  solutions. 

*  *  * 

A  Mixture  for  Cleaning  Glass  and  Por¬ 
celain. — Measures  and  dishes  get  very  dirty 
if  not  systematically  cleansed  immediately 
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after  use.  A  good  mixture  for  obstinate  stains 
or  marks  is  as  follows : 

Water  .  I0  0zs. 

Potassium  bichromate  _  1  oz. 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid  1  to  2  ozs. 

Add  the  acid  to  the  bichromate  solution  very 
slowly,  stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod.  Take 
care  not  to  get  the  mixture  on  the  hands 
or  clothes.  Nitric  acid  is  the  best  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  black  silver  stains  which  affect  por¬ 
celain  dishes  when  developing'  gaslight  prints. 
It  must  net,  however,  be  used  with  xylonite 
dishes. 

*  *  * 

Varnish  for  Waterproofing  Bottle  Labels. 
— An  old  celluloid  film  cleaned  and  cut  up 
into  small  shreds  may  be  placed  in  a  bottle 
and  covered  with  amyl  acetate,  or  acetone. 
After  a  few  shakings  and  a  little  time  it  will 
dissolve  and  give  a  clear  fluid,  which  may  be 
brushed  over  the  labels  with  the  aid  of  a 
soft  brush  or  feather.  Another  useful  mix¬ 
ture  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  Canada  balsam  in  chloroform. 

*  *  * 

Mending  Earthenware  Photographic 
Dishes. — Dissolve  a  small  quantity — say  20 
grs. — of  zinc  chloride  in  20  to  30  minims  of 
water.  Place  a  teaspoonful  of  zinc  oxide  on 
the  back  of  a  dinner  plate,  add  enough  of  the 
zinc  chloride  solution  to  make  a  cream,  and 
rub  out  all  the  lumps,  using  for  this  purpose 
an  old  table-knife.  Thoroughly  dry  and 
warm  the  edges  of  the  broken  dish.  Apply 
the  creamy  mixture,  and  then  bring  the  edges 
together  and  press  well  into  contact  and  allow 
to  dry  very  thoroughly. 

*  *  * 

A  Good  Retouching  Varnish  may  be  made 
by  powdering  up  a  bit  of  resin  about  the  size 
of  the  kernel  of  a  hazel  nut  and  then  putting 
this  in  a  bottle  with  4  ounces  of  good  spirits 
of  turpentine.  The  bottle  and  contents  should 
be  shaken  every  few  hours  for  a  few  days,  and 
then,  any  sediment  allowed  to  settle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  clear  part  should  be 
carefully  decanted  off.  It  is  convenient  to  use 


the  larger  bottle  for  stock  and  decant  off  about 
half  an  ounce  at  a  time  into  a  small  squat¬ 
shaped  bottle  for  use. 

*  *  * 

A  Strong  Intensifier —  i.e.,  one  which 
gives  more  dense  contrast  than  mercury — may 
be  used  as  follows  :  One  part  of  iodine  and 
two  parts  of  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved  in 
10  parts  of  water  to  form  a  stock  solution 
which  keeps.  To  prepare  a  bath,  take  one 
part  of  stock  solution  and  dilute  with  10  parts 
of  water.  The  negative  is  placed  in  this  un¬ 
til  bleached  yellow.  It  is  then  well  washed, 
and  put  into  the  following:  Water,  1  ounce; 
Schlippe’s  salt,  5  grains ;  caustic  soda,  2  grains. 
(This  turns  the  image  a  red-brown  color, 
which  is  very  opaque  to  actinic  light,  and  gives 
a  greater  printing  opacity  than  one  might  sup¬ 
pose  from  mere  eye  inspection.)  The  plate 
requires  washing  and  drying  in  the  usual 
way. 

*  *  * 

Color  of  Darkroom  Walls. — Paint  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  paper,  because  one  can  more  easily 
clean  a  painted  wall.  Dust  and  dirt  of  all 
kinds  may  be  regarded  as  the  photographer’s 
enemy.  Any  first-class  ironmonger  will  put 
you  in  the  way  of  obtaining  washable  paint. 

As  to  the  color  question,  the  (poifft  to 
note  is  that  the  wall  can  only  reflect  such  rays 
as  fall  upon  it.  Although  white  paper  or  paint 
in  daylight  reflects  rays  of  all  colors,  yet  the 
same  white  paper  or  paint  on  your  dark¬ 
room  walls  can  only  reflect  such  rays  as  are 
sent  out  into  the  room  by  your  darkroom 
lamp.  Therefore,  if  your  lamp — i.e.,  light  sup¬ 
ply— is  safe  as  regards  your  plates,  it  is  im¬ 
material  what  color  the  walls  are  so  far  as 
any  harmful  effect  they  may  have  on  the 
plates.  But  as  regards  convenience,  white 
walls  would  give  you  most  light  in  the  room, 
to  see  what  you  were  doing,  and  where  things 
are. 

Suppose  your  lamp  only  transmits  red  rays. 
Then,  if  you  paper  or  paint  your  walls  a 
brilliant  blue,  yellow,  or  green,  the  walls  will 
in  the  pure  red  light  be  practically  black — 
i.e.,  colorless. 


Items  of  Interest 


All  Entries  of  Amateur  Prints  for  the 
International  Photographic  Exhibition,  at 
Dresden  next  year  must  be  sent  to  F.  R. 
Fraprie,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
November  1st. 

Entry  blanks  and  other  literature  will  be 
sent  to  any  interested  amateur  on  application 
to  this  address  before  that  time.  Most  of 
the  important  photographic  societies  are  to 
send  club  exhibits  and  an  excellent  exhibition 
is  already  assured,  but  the  exposition  authori¬ 
ties  want  the  collection  to  be  fully  representa¬ 
tive  of  American  amateur  photographers  at 
the  present  time. 

*  *  * 

“Look  Pleasant,  Please,”  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  gotten  out  by  C.  P.  Goerz  American 
Optical  Co.,  52  Union  Square*  New  York 
City,  which  makes  very  interesting  reading. 
Robert  Lee  Dunn,  the  author,  a  photographer 
of  world-wide  reputation  relates  some  of  his 
experiences  as  a  newspaper  and  campaign  man 
in  obtaining  pictures  of  famous  men.  The 
brochure  shows  the  capabilities  of  the  Goerz 
business  in  a  remarkable  manner.  A  copy 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

«  :}r. 

The  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  make  a  most  liberal  proposition  in  of¬ 
fering  to  send  out  their  cameras  to  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  on  ten  days  trial.  Their  new 
illustrated  sixty-four  page  catalogue  which 
may  be  had  for  the  writing,  will  enable  you  to 
select  from  the  many  styles  they  manufacture 
some  one  that  should  certainly  suit  you. 

>1=  *  * 

“Die  Misserfolge  in  der  Photographie;” 


Part  II,  on  positives,  third  edition,  1907,  by 
Muller  &  Gebhardt.  Published  by  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  Halle  a.  S,  Germany.  Price,  Mk.  2.0. 

This  is  the  companion  volume  to  the  one 
reviewed  in  the  Photo  Times  for  January,  ’06, 
dealing  with  the  negative.  This  volume  is  on 
the  positive  or  printing  process,  including  the 
toning  of  collodion  and  gelatine  papers  with 
gold  or  with  gold  and  platinum,  and  methods 
for  developing  instead  of  printing  out  on  these 
papers.  Some  of  the  topics  treated  are  self- 
toning,  stripping,  gaslight,  bromide,  albumen, 
and  platinum  papers,  carbon  and  gum  bi¬ 
chromate  processes,  the  coloring  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  making  lantern  slides,  spotting  prints, 
trimming  and  mounting.  There  is  also  much 
information  on  failures  in  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses,  their  causes  and  prevention  or  re¬ 
moval.  There  is  an  appendix  of  useful 
formulfe  and  other  information. 

*  * 

Silver  Sensitizer  for  F \brics. — Make  the 
following  salting  solution : 


Ammonium  chloride  .  100  gr. 

Iceland  moss  .  60  gr. 

Boiling  water  .  20  oz. 


When  nearly  cold,  filter  the  solution  and  im¬ 
merse  the  satin  for  fifteen  minutes;  when 
dry  the  material  may  be  sensitized  at  any  time 
by  immersion  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sensitizing  bath : 

Silver  nitrate  .  200  gr. 

Water  .  10  oz. 

Nitric  acid  (c.  p.) .  1  minim 

Print  deeply,  tone  thoroughly,  and  fix  in  a 
fresh  hypo  bath. 
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NOT  IN  THE  TRUST. 

We  sell  CAMERAS  of  every  description 

Seneca,  Korona,  and  any  Camera  made  by  the  Trust  can 
be  purchased  at  a  discount. 

SALE  AGENTS  for  ARTURA,  CYKO,  ARGO,  and  SELTONA 
PAPERS. 

New  York  Camera  Exchange,  114  Fulton  Street. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


TTj© — 

OLIVE'S? 


TypeWrrtfer 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  Has  Never  Been  Equalled 

CA  TALOGUE  FREE 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE  -  Completely  furnished,  Photo 
Studio,  at  White  Springs,  Florida,  only  one, 
and  on  Spring  grounds — summer  excursionists, 
winter  tourists.  Three  years  established.  Bar¬ 
gain  to  quick  buyer.  For  reasons,  address, 
Blair,  Merritt,  Florida. 


TRY  “MASCOT”  DEVELOPER  — It  is 
perfect  for  negatives  and  prints.  One  package 
develops,  perfectly,  fifty  plates  or  more 
15  cents  a  package;  Seven  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Davis  Manufacturing  Co.,  Orient,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HODGES  PRACTICAL  ENLARGING 
by  artificial  and  daylight,  making  enlarge¬ 
ments  on  different  papers,  including  bromida 
paper,  and  enlarged  negatives.  142  pages, 
post  free,  55  cents.  The  Photographic  Times 
Pub.  Assn.,  39  Union  Square,  New  York. 

CARBON  PRINTER  WANTED  —  Must 
know  double  transfer.  Send  specimens,  which 
will  be  returned.  Address,  F.  Gutekunst. 
712  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STEREOSCOPE  Negative  and  glass  stereos 
bought  by  A.  Fuhrmann,  Berlin.  W.  Passage, 
Germany.  Fabrik  v.  Kaiser-Panorama,  etc. 


Important  Notice — Change  of  Price 

On  and  after  October  1st,  1908,  the  subscription  price  of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
will  be  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year.  Single  copies  Fifteen  Cents 
Foreign  subscriptions  TWO  DOLLARS  a  year.  Subscriptions  sent  in  before  October  1st, 
will  be  entered  at  the  old  price.  Send  in  your  renewal  now. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  FACT. 

A  most  significant  fact  regarding 
the  practical  utility  of  the  tank  method 
for  development  is  its  adoption  by  the 
professional  photographer. 

The  professional  has  no  time  for 
theories,  and  but  little  for  experiment¬ 
ing — he  must  have  the  best  results 
the  simplest  and  speediest  way. 
What  to  you  is  recreation  is  bread 
and  butter  to  him. 

The  success  of  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  fully  demonstrated  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  time  and  temperature 
method — if  films  could  be  successfully 
developed  in  the  tank  so  could  the 
plates. 

When  we  first  introduced  the  Kodak 
Developing  Machine,  the  fore-runner 
of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank,  we  knew 
we  had  a  good  thing,  we  had  tested  it 
thoroughly,  but  then  we  had  to  com¬ 
bat  prejudice  and  incredulity — yet 
both  the  machines  made  good.  When 
we  introduced  the  Eastman  Plate 
Tank  we  again  knew  we  had  a  good 
thing,  the  best  and  simplest  device  of 
its  kind  on  the  market — we  made  up 
what  we  thought  an  adequate  supply 
in  the  professional  size — this  time  the 
trade  fooled  us — Mr.  Professional  was 
after  the  tank  red  hot,  and  our  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
supply  the  demand. 

The  professional  is  a  busy  man, 
usually  he  has  little  time  for  letter 
writing,  yet  we  have  received  testi¬ 
monials  as  to  the  value  of  the  tank  by 
the  dozen — here  is  one  of  them  : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  30,  1908. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company: 

I  wish  to  offer  my  hearty  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  new  developing  tank. 
We  have  found  it  to  be  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  tray  method  of 
developing.  It  obviates  the  great 
difficulty  of  all  dark  rooms — the  keep¬ 
ing  of  solutions  at  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  of  unnecessarily  exposing 
plates  to  light,  insuring  thereby  a 


quality  and  snap  impossible  to  obtain 
in  the  old  way.  Every  day’s  use  of 
the  tank  convinces  us  more  and  more 
of  these  facts,  and  I  recommend  the 
tank  to  every  photographer  with  the 
greatest  sincerity. 

Wishing  you  success,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Enno  Meyer. 

Whether  you  use  roll  film,  plates 
or  film  packs,  we  can  provide  you  with 
the  proper  tank.  It  is  true  that  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank  still  holds  the  palm 
for  daylight  all  the  way,  but  the  East¬ 
man  Plate  Tank  and  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Tank  may  be  easily  loaded  in  a 
few  moments  in  the  dark  room,  all 
the  rest  by  daylight. 

The  picture  taking  season  is  still  in 
its  prime,  in  fact,  the  picture  taking 
season  extends  the  year  around. 
Obtain  your  tank  now  and  enjoy  its 
benefits. 


ALL  BY  DAYLIGHT 
ENLARGING. 

Sorting  over  your  summer’s  nega¬ 
tives  you  find  a  good  many  of  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  or  interest  that  you 
would  like  to  have  large  pictures  from. 
How  to  obtain  them  ? — Just  as  simple 
and  easy  a  proposition,  easier  in  fact 
than  making  the  small  negative. 

Enlarging  has  been  robbed  of  all  its 
difficulties,  real  and  imaginary,  by  the 
Kodak  system. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras  do 
the  trick,  and  do  it  wonderfully  well, 
and  all  without  a  dark  room. 

This  is  the  way  it  works,  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  is  simply 
a  long,  cone  shaped  box,  with  a  paper 
holder  at  the  large  end,  and  a  nega¬ 
tive  holder  at  the  small  end.  The  lens 
(which  comes  with  the  Enlarging  Cam¬ 
era)^  fitted  inside  the  cone  at  just  the 
right  distance  to  insure  sharp  focus, 
so  you  couldn’t  make  an  out  of  focus 
enlargement  if  you  wanted  to. 
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When  you  want  to  make  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  your 
negative  in  the  holder,  and  a  sheet  of 
Velox  paper  in  the  paper  holder,  and 
set  the  camera  out  with  exposure  to 
the  sky  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
if  it  happens  to  be  cloudy,  a  little 
longer  exposure  will  do  the  trick. 
Velox? — why  surely,  Velox,  especially 
Velvet,  makes  thefinest  sort  of  enlarge¬ 
ments,  and  enables  you  to  do  away 
with  the  dark  room  altogether.  You 
can  use  the  regular  Bromide  paper  if 
you  wish,  saves  time  in  the  exposure, 
but  you  will  have  to  provide  a  dark 
room  forloading  and  developing  owing 
to  its  greater  sensitiveness. 

The  price  ?  Absurdly  low  when 
you  consider  the  quality  of  the  results, 
but  then  you  see  we  have  been  able  to 
dispense  with  all  frills  and  fancy 
adjustments  and  leave  just  the  result 
producing  parts — and  that’s  all  you 
want. 

The  No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  makes  5x7  enlargements, 
from  2^  x  2>JA  negatives,  or  5  x  5 
enlargements  from  2%  x  2%  nega¬ 
tives  ;  the  price  is  two  dollars. 

The  No.  3  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  makes  6j4  x  8}4  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  2>x/i  x  negatives  ;  the 
price  is  three  dollars. 

The  No.  4  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  makes  8  x  10  enlargements 
from  4x5  negatives,  and  will  also 
take  3j(  x  5  negatives  ;  the  price 
is  four  dollars. 

Considering  what  most  enlarging 
outfits  cost,  the  price  seems  almost 
foolish,  doesn’t  it  ;  one  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  thought  so  till  he  tried  them, 
and  how  he  changed  his  opinion  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter  : 

“  At  first  sight  your  Brownie  Enlarging 
Cameras  did  not  appeal  very  strongly  to 
me.  I  had  been  —  note  “  had  been  ”  — 
accustomed  to  dragging  around  a  big  cum¬ 
bersome  contrivance  of  an  enlarging  cam¬ 
era  and  working  with  that.  When  finally 
I  gave  the  Brownie  a  trial,  I  was  more  than 


surprised  at  the  class  of  work  possible  to 
turn  out  with  such  a  cheap  looking  affair. 
Note  “cheap  looking.”  That’s  about  all 
there  is  cheap  about  them  beside  the  low 
price.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  to  obtain  such  fine  velvety 
blacks  with  any  Bromide  paper  when  using 
the  average  amateur  negatives  as  one  gets 
with  the  Brownie  and  Special  or  Regular 
Velvet  Velox.  Then  there  is  absolutely  no 
trouble  connected  with  enlarging.  Just 
slap  in  the  film  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  set 
it  out  to  a  clear,  sunless  sky  for  15  or  20 
minutes,  develop,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
enlargement  which  will  please  any  ama¬ 
teur,  no  matter  how  cranky. 

“  The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  for  me 
every  time. 

“Yours  truly, 

“G.  A.  Conradi.” 


RUST  SPOTS. 

Been  so  busy  taking  pictures  all 
summer  that  you  are  a  bit  rusty  on 
some  of  the  after  processes?  Mislaid 
that  formula  somewhere  or  can’ t  find 
that  article  on  double  printing  or  want 
to  find  a  way  to  produce  some  special 
effect.  These  little  rust  spots  always 
show  up  about  this  time  of  year — 
well,  we  have  a  Kodak  rust  remover 
— the  “Modern  Way  in  Picture  Mak¬ 
ing’’.  A  few  applications  during  the 
summer  would  have  been  advantage¬ 
ous,  but  it  is  especially  valuable  now. 
Tells  all  about  picture  making  from 
start  to  finish — no  complexities — 
points  out  the  simplest  way  to  good 
results  every  time.  Developing, 
printing,  toning,  enlarging,  mount¬ 
ing,  how  to  fix  up  bad  negatives,  how 
to  do  special  stunts  with  the  extra 
fine  ones,  anything  you  need  to  know 
about  picture  making  is  inside  its 
covers.  Lots  of  diagrams  and  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  formulas  for  all  processes, 
special  articles  on  composition,  and 
trimming,  what  not  to  do,  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it — it’s  the  biggest 
dollar’s  worth  of  printing  ever  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  amateur — ask  your 
dealer. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


ALWAYS  AT  YOUR 
SERVICE. 

Said  a  man  the  other  day,  “  I  never 
think  of  going  on  a  trip  without  a 
few  packages  of  Eastman  Flash  Sheets 
stowed  away  in  my  grip.  I  am  very 
fond  of  taking  group  pictures  of  my 
friends  in  their  home  surroundings, 
and  naturally  find  evening  the  most 
convenient  time  as  then  they  are  all 
at  home.  I  used  to  lug  a  flash  lamp 
around  with  me,  but  found  that  a  good 
many  people  became  nervous  at  the 
sight  of  it,  making  natural  looking 
pictures  difficult — and  filling  the  house 
with  smoke  sometimes  made  the 
hostess  a  bit  distant.  Flash  sheets  are 
just  right,  no  one  gets  frightened  at 
the  little  gray  looking  sheet  and  I  can 
pin  it  to  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 
place  it  just  where  I  want  it.  Its 
soft,  even  light,  with  practically  no 
smoke  and  no  odor,  not  only  gives 
just  the  right  effect  but  allows  one 
to  make  a  number  of  exposures  with¬ 
out  annoyance  or  discomfort  to  any¬ 
one.  Flash  sheets  for  mine  every 
time.” 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  add  much 
to  the  certainty  of  picture  making,  not 
alone  for  evening  work,  but  as  an  aid 
in  illuminating  dark  corners  when 
making  interior  exposures  in  the  day¬ 
time — they  take  up  no  room,  keep 
indefinitely  and  are  always  at  your 
service. 

All  Kodak  dealers  have  them. 


BEST. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  has  to  be  not 
only  good — but  the  best.  We  do  not 
depend  upon  N.  C.  Film  as  our  sole 
product,  but  we  do  depend  upon  N. 
C.  Film  as  one  of  a  long  chain  of 
products  each  depending  for  their 
usefulness  and  favor  upon  the  other 
products. 


To  popularize  picture  making,  the 
picture  foundation  must  be  of  the  best, 
if  not,  its  shortcomings  are  reflected 
not  only  on  each  product  used  in  the 
after  processes,  but  upon  the  camera 
in  which  the  film  was  exposed. 

Making  not  only  our  film,  but  all 
other  goods  associated  with  our  film 
in  picture  making,  we  are  enabled  to 
suit  one  to  the  other  with  the  utmost 
nicety.  Further,  using  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  raw  material  than  if  we 
were  making  but  the  one  product  we 
are  enabled  to  proceed  to  greater 
extremes  to  secure  the  perfection  of 
the  raw  materials,  and  to  combine  the 
services  and  skill  of  the  best  film, 
plate  and  paper  makers  in  the  har¬ 
monizing  and  perfection  of  all  our 
products. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  has  to  be  and 
is  the  best  film  not  only  because  it 
must  be  as  good  as  we  can  make  it 
but  also  because  we  can  with  our  per¬ 
fect  facilities  and  nearly  twenty-five 
years’  experience,  make  it  the  best. 

Only  Eastman  N.  C.  Film  has 
Kodak  on  the  spool  end. 


Use  Kodak 
Dry  Mounting  Tissue 
when  making  up  your 
Vacation  album. 

The  prints  lie  flat. 
Just  press  with  a 
hot  iron. 
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Print  those  vacation 
negatives  on 

VELOX 


For  every  summer  subject 
there’s  a  Velox  that’s 
just  right. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  plate  that  adds 
the  touch  of  quality 
to  skillful  lighting 


*R«ovy  bra#0 
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COLLINEAR,  f5.6 
HELIAR, 

DYNAR, 


{6.8 

[LENSES 

!6 


ASSURE  YOU  HIGHEST-CLASS  WORK  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 


Write  for  catalog  No.  204,  and  for  information  as  to  the  trial  conditions 


OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 


Voigtlander 


&  Sohn,  A.  G. 
Optical  Works 


New  York 


225 

Fifth  Avenue 


The  American  Branch  of  the  Brunswick  Factory  (GERMANY) 


Change  of  Price. 

N  and  after  October  ist,  the  subscription  price 
of  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  will  be 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents.  Single  copies,  Fifteen 
cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  Two  Dollars.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  sent  before  October  ist,  1908,  will  be  received 
at  the  old  price.  Send  in  your  renewal  at  once. 


A  SWELL  PROPOSITION  FOR  SEPIA  PRINTS. 

It  is  illustrated  on  page  30  of  our  1908  Catalogue,  and  only 
one  of  many  beautiful  styles  that  we  have  to  offer  for  any  kind 
of  tone  print  you  are  making. 

THE  PORTE 

has  a  beautiful  black  enamel  cover,  cob-webbed  pattern.  The 
insert  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  Sepia  Tone.  No  insert  except  a 
delicate  monogram  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We  fur¬ 
nish  two  different  colored  inserts  with  this  so  that  you  can 
mount  some  odd  sized  prints  and  get  some  Very  Beautiful  and 
Original  Effects.  We  are  making  practically  the  same  thing  for 
black  and  white  platinums  under  the  name  of 
THE  OTTOMAN 

the  insert  being  cream  white  ripple  and  the  loose  inserts  in 
light  and  dark  gray.  These  two  styles  are  right  out  of  the 
ordinary — different — artistic.  We  will  mail  samples  of  both  on 
receipt  of  five  2  cent  stamps. 

DESIGNED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

TARPELL,  LOOMIS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America. 

The  Ottoman  is  listed  on  page  10  of  our  1908  Catalogue 
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For  delicate  fleecy  clouds, 
for  flower  studies,  for  the 
variegated  coloring  of 
summer  landscapes — use 

Standard 

Polychrome 

> 

A  color  sensitive  plate  that  is 
remarkable  for  speed,  latitude  and 
soft  working  qualities. 

All  Dealers. 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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A  Startling  Discovery  in  Photography 

The 

ISOSTIGMAR 

LENS 


The  Product  of  an  Ent;rely  New  Idea 

3000  Sold  the  First  T  hree  Months  in  London 

Isostigmars  Fit  the  Kodaks 

The  wonderful  new  wide-angle  Series  IV,  giving  90° 
at  f6.3. 

Series  II,  f5.8,  Series  III,  f7.7. 

Comparison  (  Previous  Anastigmats,  4x5,  $45.00 — $51.00 
of  Prices  }  Isostigmars  -  4x5,  $18.00 — $27.00 

Lenses  sent  on  ten  days’  trial  on  receipt  of  price  or  through  your  dealer. 

BY  OUR  LIBERAL  EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 

our  customers  may  change  their  old-style  Photo  Lenses  for  the  Isostigmar,  the  best  of  all 
anastigmats.  Describe  your  lens  and  we  will  offer  you  liberal  terms. 
Price-Lists  free  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging-Outfit,  Photoscripts  for  Titling  Negatives  and 

X-UL,  the  wonderful  new  Developer  for  X-Ray  Plates. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWNE  &  EARLE,  Dept.  S.  918  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


THORNTON  -  PICKARD 
SHUTTERS 

These  are  the  original  and  justly  famous  Roller 
Blind  Shutters. 

The  Best,  the  most  Reliable,  and  the  Cheapest. 
FOUR  STYLES 

Focal  Plane,  Studio,  Standard  and  Stereoscopic. 


DALLMEYER  LENSES 

Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  Lens 


Series  II,  F  6 

Four  Lenses  in 


One 


Three  Regular  Lenses,  each  of  different  fecal  length, 
and  a  Wide  Angle  Lens,  suitable  for  instantaneous  work, 

Landscapes,  Groups,  Large  Heads,  and  Photo  Engraving. 

They  are  about  33  1/3%  lower  in  price  than  other  lenses 
of  similar  character. 

We  are  sole  United  States  Agents  for  Thornton-Pickard  Shutters  and  Dallmeyer  Lenses. 

Our  No.  11,  19^8  Catalogue  is  now  ready  :  280  pages,  illustrated  ; 
the  most  complete  photographic  catalogue  ever  published. 


Ask  your  dealer. 


BURKE  4  JAMES, 


, _ A _ , 

ITRADE  MARK  1 


Jackson  Blvd.  4  Desplaines  Sis. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CjjThere  is 
as  much 
difference 
in  cameras 
as  there  is 
in  pidures. 


✓ - 

Century 

Cameras 


fJThe  camera  that 
makes  the  best  pictures  is  the 


Century  Camera. 


CJEvery  part  of  every  Century 
is  so  arranged  and  constructed 
that  the  highest  possible 
results  in  photography  are 
assured. 


Century  Cameras  ) 

View  Cameras  j-  all  Century  Quality. 
Cirkut  Cameras  ) 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or 

Century  Camera  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pictures  mounted  with 

Mummy  Paste 

won’t  curl.  Non-curling.  A  superior 
adhesive  for  mounting  pictures  on  any 
weight  mount,  without  Curl  or  Buckle. 
That  long  felt  want  is  now  supplied. 

Get  a  Jar  from  your  Dealer, 

if  he  does  not  have  it  we  will  send 
direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Put  up  in  3  sizes:  25c,  50c,  $1. 


Manufactured  only  by 

The  Mummy  Paste  Co. 

Ingram,  Pa. 


American 

Photography 

Incorporating 

American  Amateur  Photographer,  Established  1889. 
Camera  and  Dark  Room,  Established  1898. 

Photo  Beacon,  Established  1889. 

REPRESENTING  ALL  THAT  ITS  NAME 
IMPLIES. 

CLOUDS 

must  interest  you  if  you  ever  pho¬ 
tograph  landscapes.  The  greatest 
American  authority  on  cloud  forms, 
Henry  Helm  Clayton,  Meteorologist 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  tells 
all  about  clouds  in  American  Photography 
for  September  and  October. 

Every  number  contains  numerous  original  practical 
articles  by  authorities. 

$1.50  a  Year.  Three  months’ trial,  25  cents. 
Sample  Copy  on  request. 

American  Photography, 

1154  Beacon  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 


.  .E,JT4Bl  H1IEH 


194  WORTH  ST 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
and  Importers 


NE.W  YOIUA 


WOR.M  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JER.IET 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia ,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

Wt  MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTJ  ANC 
— TECHNICAL  PURPOSES 


BROMO  OXYGEN 


A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 
32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


MONTHLY  PRICE  LIST  ISSUED. 


REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE 
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Three  Minutes  to  Load— That’s  AH  You  Do 


Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

Takes  Care  of  the  Developing 

The  newest  and  most  important  improvement  of  the  year, 
for  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  own  films. 

For  it  automatically  develops  Film  Pack  Films  all  together, 
as  well  as  the  most  experienced  photographer  could  develop 
them  singly  in  the  tray. 

No  skill  or  attention  on  your  part,  necessary.  Just  load  the 
films  in  receiver — drop  into  tank — put  on  cover  and  set  aside  in 
any  light.  At  the  expiration  of  given  time,  remove  films  and 
place  in  fixing  bath.  All  will  he  found  developed  to  their  full 
values. 

It  s  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  as  it  places  him  on  the  same 
plane,  in  development,  as  the  most  advanced  photographer. 

It  saves  time  and  bother  for  dealers  and  others  who  do 
developing  for  amateurs. 

No.  2  Size,  for  12  3/^x4/^,3/^x5^,4x5  Films,  -  $3.50 

No.  3  Size,  for  6  5x7  Films,  .....  4.00 

New  Catalogue  describing  tank  and  fifty  different  styles  and  sizes 
of  Premo  Cameras,  at  the  dealer’s,  or  mailed  free  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

45  SOUTH  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Substitute 


99 


The  use  of  this  word  carries  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  odium,  and  is  apt 
to  cause  the  impression  that  a  competi¬ 
tive  article  is  of  inferior  quality. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  is 
important  to  know  that 

“AGFA”  PRODUCTS 

are  manufactured  from  the  original 
patented  formulas,  and  are 

GUARANTEED 

to  be  of  the  highest  quality  and 

SECOND  TO  NONE. 

Be  very  particular  and  always  specify 


AGFA  Metol 
“  Ortol 
“  Glycin 
Rodinal 


a 


AGFA  Amidol 
“  Eikonogen 
“  Pyro 
“  Intensifier 


AGFA  Reducer 

when  you  order. 

Send  for  the  Agfa  Formula  Booklets  and 
Time  Counting  Tables.  They  are  free. 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 


213-215  Water  Street 


New  York,  N.Y. 
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THE  RENDERING  OF  COLOR  VALUES  IS  THE  BEST 
GAUGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCELLENCE. 

Hammer  Orthochromatic  Plates 


ARE  COLOR  SENSITIVE  IN  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
DEGREE,  GIVING  REDS,  BLUES,  YELLOWS,  AND  INTER¬ 
MEDIATE  COLORS  IN  THEIR  PROPER  RELATIONS  TO 
BLACK  AND  WHITE. 


They  are 
Unequaled 


for  Field  and 
Studio  work 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 


Just  see  the  Seneca  Camera 
and  youTl  know  why 

We  send  them  to  pros¬ 
pective  customers  on 
trial.  Get  our  catalogue 
and  mail  us  your  order 
today.  Try  the  Camera 
ten  days;  if  it  is  not 
what  you  want  or  if  you 
do  not  think  it  offers  the 
vety  best  value  for  the 
money,  return  it  for 
credit.  Your  word  that 
the  instrument  is  not 
satisfactory  settles  it. 

No  catch,  no  exchanging 
Cameras  —  just  your 
money  back.  This  is 
the  only  way  you  can 
tell  whether  the  Camera 

you  pick  out  IS  the  one  The  Camera  for  the  every  purpose  of  photography  —  the  Camera  City 
you  really  want.  View  ami  Studio  Outfit.  Designed  upon  original  lines,  protected  by  broad 

Doesn’t  that  aDneal  to  ar|d  basic  patents,  made  of  the  best  materials, —  an  instrument  adequate  to  the 
cF  conditions  of  the  Studio,  the  field,  and  the  home. 

you  ? 

Send  today  for  64-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.  Rochester 
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The  Perfect  > 
American  Lens 


ITS  ALL 
IN  THE 

vLENS; 


^  ■  m  »  mmv.  * 


Consider  the  advantage  a  Series  II  Turner-Reich  Lens  offers 
as  compared  with  a  symmetrical  anastigmat.  As  a  doublet,  the 
Turner-Reich  gives  absolutely  the  best  results  attained  by  any 
lens  and  it  separates  into  two  single  combinations  of  unequal 
focal  lengths,  each  a  perfect  lens  in  itself,  with  which  a  picture 
can  he  taken  in  three  proportions  from  one  viewpoint. 

A  convertible  anastigmat  does  everythingfrom  ^7  Order  Irom  n  dealer 
wide  angle  to  telephoto  work, time  or  high-speed  for  a  10  days  trial, 

instantaneous  exposures,  indoors  and  out. 


Gundlach -Manhattan 
Optical  Company, 

80  I  Glinton  Avenue,  So., 


ROCHESTER,  N. 


Y 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


HAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 
circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HlGGINS&CO. 

Manufacturers 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,  I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,)  U.  S.  A. 
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DAY’S  WHITE  PASTE 

A  Thoroughly  Scientific-  Paste  for 
fine  Photography  and  Artistic  work. 

WILL  NOT  SPOT — because  it  is  absolutely  neutral. 

WILL  NOT  WRINKLE  the  most  delicate  paper  or 
curl  the  mounted  pictures,  and  the  particles 
are  so  fine  that  every  atom  sticks. 

IT  IS  SMOOTH  as  a  cold  cream  and  stays  in  perfect 
condition  till  entirely  used  up.  That  is  one 
reason  why 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST — besides  you  get  more  of  it 
in  a  package.  Day’s  balf-pt.,  pt.,  and  qt.  jars 
contain  full  10,  20,  and  40  oz.  (not  8,  15,  32  oz.) 
The  6  lb.,  and  12  lb.  pails  give  most  for  the 
money.  6  lb.  pails,  $1.00. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

TO  AMATEUR  OR  PROFESSIONAL. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  70  Hamilton  St., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Art  *»  ™  Camera 

The  Important  New  Handbook  of 
Artistic  Photography 

ANTONY  GUEST 

With  49  full-page  plates 

This  beautiful  octavo  book,  with  its  49  monotint  reproductions  of 
artistic  successes  in  photography,  is  not  only  something  to  delight  the 
lover  of  art,  but  a  practical  guide  book  to  the  methods  of  making 
artistic  prints  from  photographic  negatives.  The  proper  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  subject,  the  rules  governing  point  of 
view,  composition,  lighting  and  the  like,  are  d  welt  upon ;  and  after¬ 
ward  the  methods  of  treating  negative  and  print  in  order  to  produce 
such  qualities  as  are  shown  in  the  really  wonderful  pictures  which 
illustrate  the  book.  It  is  a  volume  which  will  appeal  to  all  artists,  and 
to  every  ambitious  amateur  in  photography. 

Price,  ...  .  .  $2.00  net,  postage  14  cents 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

39  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


CJ  Economically  as  well  as  artistically  considered  the 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Portrait  Unar 

is  the  best  studio  lens,  because  it  will  do  equally  well  all 
branches  of  photographic  work.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  make 
a  bust,  a  three-quarter  figure  or  a  group  with  a  uniform 
degree  of  quality.  Brilliant  and  uniform  illumination  and 
detail  are  secured  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  plate  in  taking  a 
group  no  less  than  in  the  center  of  a  portrait  bust.  It  has  the 
scope  of  three  lenses  in  one. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

t|  Our  lenses  are  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  famous 
Zeiss  products.  We  use  the  same  glass  and  formulae,  the 
same  means  and  methods  of  manufacture. 

<JPRISM  is  a  little  magazine  of  lens  information.  Send  for  copy. 

<f  Our  name  on  a  photographic  lens,  field  glass,  microscope, 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS,  SCIENTIFIC  OR  ENGINEERING  INSTRUMENT 
IS  OUR  GUARANTEE. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


CARL  ZEISS,  JENA 


Offices: 

New  York 
Boston 
Chicago 


,  GEO.  N.  SAEGMULLER 
San  Francisco 
Washington 
ondon 
Frankfort 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


If  you  want  Prints  that 
are  a  little  better — 


Aristo 

Gold 

Paper 


A  brilliancy  that  will  delight  your  photo¬ 
graphic  taste  —  and  with  perfect  simplicity.  Print, 
fix,  wash  —  nothing  more. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


